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THE MONIST 


PRIMITIVE ROME." 


HILOSOPHERS endeavor to discover the origin of things, an- 

thropologists the origin of man, and all naturalists the origin 

of living beings. So archzologists delve into the sites of ancient 

cities to find the origin of civilisation, or the humble birth of a city 
which has been distinguished for its magnificence or its power. 

Man is not satisfied to know merely how things are, especially 
the noteworthy, nor is he content to know merely the great works 
of man. He wishes to know also how these things have been pro- 
duced, and how the greatness of man has developed. Consequently 
he searches for origins with an anxious curiosity, and notices the 
least phases of increase and development with a religious zeal. 
All this explains, in part at least, the almost instinctive love of an- 
tiquity, even in men who are unable to estimate its value and sig- 
nificance. 

Rome has been venerated on account of its historical great- 
ness, its immense power, and the great and numerous monuments 
it has left in all parts of the world: into which its dominion has ex- 
tended. It has always been a center of attraction to all cultivated 
men, and visitors to its ruins have been innumerable—the too many 
ruins which are scattered all over the city. In the presence of these 
ruins, which bring to mind a world destroyed, the imagination 
rises and, leaping through space and time, calls forth a religious 
sentiment which makes a ruin a sacred relic to be adored, and in- 


1 Translated from the author's manuscript by Prof. Ira W. Howerth, of The 
University of Chicago. 
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vests with a halo every stone, every inscription, and every little 
piece of sculpture, which frequently are of no value in comparison 
with the creations of modern art. 

A few years ago we admired the Coliseum, the Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus, the Basilica Julia, the almost irrecognisable ruins 
of the Palatine, the Cloaca Maxima, which by the way is by no 
means primitive, the Meta sudante, etc. We admired the artistic 
remains of the Roman and the Trajan Forums, the two celebrated 
columns, the Antonine and the Trajan, all imperial and relatively 
recent constructions. We entered with sacred horror the laby- 
rinthine sepulchre of Scipio, excavated in the Tufa, and we visited 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, or the Pyramid of Cestus. But now 
our attention is turned to a difficult investigation, and yet one which 
rouses greater curiosity, namely, an inquiry into the origin of Rome. 

When the engineer Boni, who directed the excavations in the 
Forum and who investigated indefatigably this center of ancient 
Roman life, first applied the pick to discover what was hidden 
under these ruins, all the fetich worshippers, archeologists, and 
dilettante raised a howl of protest against the profaner who would 
remove a single stone of the Forum and dig a trench to explore it. 
But now, after some discoveries of great value, the horror has 
diminished, but is by no means ended, for it is still desired that 
many parts of the surface which are already known, and that part 
which really forms the alphabet of Roman archeology, namely, 
that of the Imperial epoch, be left undisturbed. 

No one will be astonished to learn that the place of the Roman 
Forum, and which bears that name, although the Forum occupies 
only a part of it, has to-day an altitude above the sea which it did 
not have at various times from the origin of Rome to the Empire. 
At present its altitude is from fourteen to fifteen metres, and its 
slope is less than what it must have been in primitive times. And 
so the two neighboring hills, the Palatine and the Capitoline, must 
have had a higher elevation in relation to the valley in which were 
founded the Forum and other monuments. 

If at its present level the Forum is flooded when the Tiber is 
out of its banks and remains submerged like the Pantheon and 
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some parts of the lower city, in primitive times the lowest part of 
the valley between the Palatine and the Capitoline must have been 
a swamp, as recent excavations plainly show, and must have been 
uninhabitable. During the various epochs of the city there was a 
gradual and continuous rise in elevation which continued down to 
the Imperial epoch. The excavations of to-day reveal a series of 
strata which are, so to speak, the sediment which has modified the 
area of that center of Roman life where transpired the great pop- 
ular events, and from which departed the legions for the conquest 
of the world. For more than seven centuries that small bit of 
ground witnessed the destruction and reconstruction of houses, 
temples, sewers, prisons, and political edifices. So that to-day 
there are found one above the otber the remains of old buildings 
which have been destroyed or modified, sometimes the ruins of one 
palace above those of another. All this appears chaotic enough, 
but it is the expression of the life of the successive periods of the 
city from its origin to its final destruction by the barbarians. 

If one did not know that for seven hundred years at least, ex- 
cept during the temporary occupation of the Gauls, the dominion 
of Rome was not changed, and that the same people dwelt there, 
one might believe that various invasions and transfers of power 
had transformed the city. And yet it is a well-known fact that the 
invaders of a state do not change the places occupied by their 
predecessors, at least only in exceptional cases, because they find 
already established what they could create only at great expense 
and with much labor. The sudden changes which have taken place 
in the city of Rome during the long period of its existence are due, 
then, to the many and grave vicissitudes to which it was subjected 
in about seven centuries of its most active public life. But to 
know the construction and reconstruction of the city in the valley 
where the Forum stands is not to know its origin, that humble 
origin from which arose its grandeur and which contained the 
germs of its immense vitality, on account of which Rome was su- 
perior to other contemporaneous cities. But now the exploring 
(by some thought to be the devastating) hand of Boni discovers 
now something which tradition had handed down in historical 
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works, now something which no one knew anything about. Among 
many things I shall speak only of two; one of which occasioned 
grave disputes between the archeologists and the philologists of 
all nations; the other a surprise to many, even to those who con- 
fidently believed themselves able to foretell in accordance with 
ideas now held something about the origin of Rome and of the 
Latin civilisation. 


STELE WITH AN ARCHAIC LATIN INSCRIPTION. 


The Lapis Niger, which is an area paved with ancient black 
marble, about twelve Roman feet in width, about a foot thick, and 
enclosed, was discovered in the center of the Comitium. It is ru- 
mored that at the depth of one and forty hundredth metres they 
covered an esplanade of yellow tufa (from the Palatine or from the 
upper strata of the Capitoline underneath the clay) supporting two 
oblong quadrilateral pedestals decorated with magnificent Etrus- 
can gola, with the face turned to the north, that is, toward the Cu- 
ria Hostilia. 

Passages from ancient authors referring to this place include 
the well-known passage from Festus which refers to the Mger 
Lapis almost as the mark of the funeral place in the Comitium; 
that of Varro which places the Rostra in front of the Curia, and 
another from Varro which places the sepulchre of Romulus behind 
the Rostra: «bi etiam in huius rei memoriam duos leones erectos fuisse 
constat. The tradition of the sepulchre and of a lion (stone) has 
been gathered also from Dionysius of Halicarnasus. Passing be- 
yond a large house at the west, the esplanade of tufa is transformed, 
bends to the left and supports a plinth slightly curvilinear which 
in turn supports the trunk of a monolithic cone of yellow tufa .48 
metres in height and with a diameter of .773 metres at the base, 
and .695 metres at the top. Behind the trunk of the cone, at a 
distance of .171 metres from the front, rises a half column of tufa 
in the form of a truncated quadrangular pyramid, with smooth cor- 
ners, .47 metres by .518 metres at the base, and broken off ata 
height from .455 metres to .610 metres, not counting the part en- 
cased in the paved surface. On the four sides and upon the cor- 
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ner at the southwest angle of the half column, which is .053 metres 
in size, is the inscription.! 

The inscription begins from right to left and is folded back on 
the second line from left to right and so on successively in the 
manner called boustrophedon. The lines are therefore not hori- 
zontal but vertical, so that the words begin at the base and: run 
toward the top and then re-descend in boustrophedon, as it is 
called. 

This method of writing recalls the most ancient of Greek in- 
scriptions. There is no example of it in Etruscan, Umbrian, Os- 
cian or archaic Latin inscriptions. Some epigraphs of Picenus 
and of Marsi preserve the old style. Since in Greece the bous- 
trophedon appeared between the seventh and the sixth century, it 
is held by some that the inscription of the Stele must belong at 
least to the sixth century. According to others it is more recent, 
but I need not discuss this, for the matter is still sub judice and is 
related to the discussion of types of writing and to that of the 
archaic language itself. (Fig. 1.) 


Fig. 1. 


The inscription, according to the reading of Gamurrini, is as 


follows : 
Quoi hoi..../ sakros: es /edsorm..../..... eiasias / necei: 


1From Notizie degli scavi di antichita, 1899, Boni relatore. 
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lo..../.....evam /quos: ri..../....m: kalato /rem: hap..../ 
....ciod: iovxmen / ta: kapia: dotav.... /m:i: te: ri: i:..../ 
....m: quoi ha / velod: ne qu.... / ....0d: iovestod..../ iovo- 
viod.... 


The inscription is thus disposed upon the sides of the Stele, 
and begins at the bottom of the western side. (Fig. 2.) 


10H 10VQ 


as SAKROS: ES 
EIASIAS 
EVAM 
SOVQ 
REM: HAP 
» « CIOD: /OVXMEN 
AT 
QVOI HA 
« ODS IOVESTOD 
« OIVOVIOD... 


Others have transcribed the inscription with some variations, 
but this is not the place to speak of these, because every variation 
implies a different interpretation, and therefore the problem to re- 
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solve is the interpretation. I make no pretension to being a phi- 
lologist by profession, but I may say that the philologists of many 
nations have encountered insuperable difficulties, and are still en- 
gaged in lively disputes without coming, it seems to me, to any 


definite results. 
The principal difficulties are two: The inscription is incom- 


plete because the Stela is broken and the upper part is wanting, 


and it is cut longitudinally, so that the continuity of the lines is 
broken. If it had been cut horizontally, we should have the lower 
part of the inscription entire and might read the last part of it 
without interruption. But there is another difficulty, it appears to 
me, and that is this: the inscription does not contain the Latin as 
we know it, but a language spoken by the people in that epoch. 
This language was not at that time completely formed, and doubt- 
less contained many parts of the vocabulary of a language anterior 
to that with the Aryan inflection, that is, of a language spoken by 


the indigenous Italians. The effort to interpret all the words by © 


comparing them with the Aryan languages, while overlooking what 
might be indigenous, produces greater obscurity and prevents any 
complete interpretation. 

I have many times expressed the opinion, an opinion based 
upon observed facts, that the Italian languages were formed upon 
the soil of Italy itself; hence, all the linguistic elements of the 
languages spoken prior to the Aryan invasions could not have been 
lost. Even to-day we find the relics of these languages in the 
vocabulary and the inflection of every language of the Aryan type. 
In a recent work I have shown this conclusively.! If this is true, 
it is not possible to interpret the fragmentary words of the archaic 
inscription of the Roman Stele with the Latin vocabulary alone. 
Possibly the Stele will remain undeciphered, like many other in- 
scriptions of Latium! But this does not diminish the importance 
and the value of the discovery. Perhaps it even increases it, be- 
cause it shows once more that the Latin language and the Roman 


1Compare my works: Ariz e /talic’, Turin, 1898; The Mediterranean Race. 
The Origin of the European Peoples, London, 1901; Arii in Europa e in 
Asia, Turin, 1902 (bearing the date 1903). 
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people which speak it were born of many elements, and it repre- 
sents an obscure fringe of primitive Rome. 


AN ARCHAIC SEPULCHRE. 


A discovery not less important than the preceding is that of 
an archaic sepulchre with tombs for two different funeral ceremo- 
nies, incineration and inhumation. \ 

The engineer Boni, testing in various places the depth of the 
area between the Palatine and the Capitoline which contained Re- 
publican and Imperial Rome, that is to say, the valley where the 
Roman Forum, the temples and the other monuments are found, 
discovered near the foundations of the Temple of Faustina a tomb 
for incineration (April, 1902). By an exploration of the foundation — 
of the Temple, and from the depth of the Tomb, it is easily seen 
that the architect who erected the temple not only ignored the ex- 
istence of a very ancient sepulchre, but having discovered it cared 
so little for it that he destroyed that part which served him in lay- 
ing the foundation of the temple. 


Fig. 3. 


The tomb is situated at a depth of 4.50 metres below the pres- 
ent level of the Forum and 10.63 metres above the level of the sea. 
It consists of a dolium containing a vase with charred bones, a cin- 
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erary urn, and other smaller vases, among which is one with a half- 
moon shaped handle characteristic and common in the Terremare 
of the valley of the Po. The dolium was packed in a ditch or sink 
which was .60 metres in diameter and .45 metres in depth. In the 


Fig. 4. 


cinerary urn were found the charred remains of a human skeleton _ 
crumbled by a fire which must have been very hot, and some re- a 
mains of the bones of other animals; no trace of metal. (3, 4.) Hi 

Some months afterward another tomb was discovered at almost | 
the same level as the first, but of a different character. It consisted 
in a kind of box formed by blocks of tufa placed about .50 metres 
from the sink containing the dolium with the cinerary urn, and 
contained an inhumed, but not burned, skeleton. This skeleton is 
still in place (Aug. 18, 1902), for only the upper part of it has been 
uncovered, the cranium and the upper part of the thorax. The re- 
mainder of the skeleton is still covered with earth. The place con- 
tiguous to this tomb gives indications of other neighboring tombs, 
but it cannot be easily explored without destroying or damaging 
the constructions which stand above it and which belong to the 
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Republican period. At a distance of a few metres, however, in 
freer ground, another exploration has succeeded in discovering 
new tombs for incineration, of which some contain cottage urns, 
well known by their forms, because other similar urns have been 
found in Latium and elsewhere. The discovery of these few tombs 
is sufficient to demonstrate the existence of a very ancient sepulchre 
in the valley which contains the Forum and the other remains of 
Republican and Imperial monuments lying at the foot of the Pala- 
tine and the Capitoline.} 

It is no new thing to discover in Rome tombs for cremation 
mingled with those for inhumation. About twenty years ago such 
tombs were discovered not far from the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in the Via dello Statuto. I myself possess a skull from 
these tombs, and many other skulls, also studied by me, are pre- 
served in the Capitoline Museum.? In Latium several burying- 
grounds with tombs for incineration have been explored, and a year 
ago one near Grottaferrata in the villa Cavalletti, a kilometre and 
a half from Frascati, was brought to light.*® 

In the judgment of the explorers of these burying-grounds, 
Colini and Mengarelli, it seems that this tomb belongs to the same 
epoch as that of the Roman Forum, that is, to the first period of 
Latium. Both show intimate connection with other sepulchres of 
Latium, commencing with those discovered at the beginning of 
the past century. Few differences of any importance are found. 
They are not sufficient to place them in different periods or to in- 
dicate diverse influences. All have substantially common funda- 
mental characteristics which show a single civilisation. The dis- 
covery of a burying-ground in the Roman Forum ought not, there- 
fore, to occasion surprise, for Latium and even places in the city 
of Rome itself.are covered with burying grounds of the same type. 
About a year ago when I wrote on this question, I pointed out that 
a people which practiced burning the dead had occupied Latium, 


1After that time new tombs have been’ discovered. 
2 ** Studi di anthropologia laziale." Boll. Accademia-Medica, Rome, 1895. 
3 Notizie degli scavi di antichita, 1902, cit. 
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at least to the Tiber, as it had already occupied the Valley of the 
Po and the territories of this valley as far as Latium. This people, 
which invaded Italy from the North, had found a population which 
practiced inhumation and possessed a neolithic civilisation highly 
developed and with the use of copper, whence the name eneolithic, 
given by Italian archeologists to this epoch. 

Where the invaders were most numerous the funeral custom 
was almost altogether changed, even the primitive inhabitants adopt- 
ing incineration. But where they were less numerous the indigen- 
ous inhabitants preserved in part the earlier custom of inhumation. 
Consequently, in parts of Italy, and especially in Latium, both 
rites are found together. In the Roman Forum, where the new 
burying-ground was discovered, a tomb with a cinerary urn was 
found near a tomb for inhumation, as has already been seen. Prob- 
ably others might be found if the excavations were extended. 

From my own investigations and studies I have come to the 
conclusion that the invaders with the rite of incineration were the 
Aryans, and that those who inhumed were the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, whose differences in physical characteristics from the former 
were especially in the form of the head. The Aryans had a large, 
short (brachicephalic) skull with forms spheroidal platycephalic 
and cuneiform. The indigenous inhabitants had a long and nar- 
row head (dolicho- and mesocephalic) with ellipsoidal forms, and 
they belong to the great Mediterranean variety whose existence I 
have shown, and which I have many times described.? 

The skull of the inhumed body in the tomb in the Roman 
Forum, near the tomb of the body which has been burned, is of 
the Mediterranean type, ellipsoidal and dolichocephalic. Hence 
that tomb is one of an indigenous inhabitant, which I call taco, 
while the others for cremation are tombs of the Aryans, and also of 
the Italians who accepted the Aryan custom.’ This agrees exactly 


1See Ariz e /talict, Turin, Rome, 1897. 
2 The Mediterranean Race. A Study of the Origin of the European Peo- 
ples. London, Walter Scott, rgor. 

3 On this question compare Ari e Italict, cit., and in Europa e in Asia, 
Turin, 1902. 
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with the result of another study which I have made of the oldest 
skulls of ancient Rome, skulls antedating the walls of Servius Tul- 
lius,! and which for the most part belong to the Mediterranean 
type. 

The problem which now presents itself is to determine who 
were the founders of Rome, to ascertain whether they were Aryans 
or Italians, that is, whether they burned their dead or buried them, 
or in other words, whether they were Asiatic Aryans or the Medi- 
terraneans. 

All those who with the philologists admit the Italicity of the 
Aryans, notwithstanding the great confusion of the facts, and who 
consider the Aryans as the bearers of the Hellenic and Latin civil- 
isation, believe that Rome was founded by the Aryans; and hence 
- they find some confirmation of their opinion in the discovery of the 
burying-ground in the Roman Forum. This burying-ground, ac- 
cording to their opinion, must have been one of those belonging to 
the founders of the four square city on the Palatine. Some even 
say that the body inhumed near the tomb of the incinerated one 
was a client or a dependent of the latter, a patrician! 

To be sure, it is difficult to establis: any exact chronology by 
means of burying-grounds alone, but approximately it seems that 
the burying-grounds of Latium belong to about the eighth century 
B. C., as does also that of the Roman Forum. This was the epoch 
of the Etruscan colonisation, which is undoubtedly of Oriental ori- 
gin, and which carried into the Occident the twilight of the Mycen- 
ean civilisation. This colonisation, it appears, interrupted the con- 
tinuity of the invasion and dominion of the Aryans, who at that 
time extended from the valley of the Po to the Tiber. 

From the number of burying-grounds scattered through Latium 
and over the Roman territory itself, and in the place where rises 
the most ancient city, we must conclude that there was a large 
community of a mixed population, the indigenous (Mediterranean) 
and the foreign (Aryan). This community adopted a mixed fune- 
ral custom, the ancient and primitive practice of burying their 


1 See Studi di antropologia laziale, cit. 
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dead, and the recent one peculiar to the Aryans, that of incinerat- 
ing them. As it is on the Esquiline (Via dello Statuto), so also in 
the Roman Forum. In the necropolis of the Esquiline a few hun- 
dred metres from the Forum, most of the Tombs are for incinera- 
tion, only a few being found for inhumation. And we must admit 
the fact that it is natural in the domination of one people by an- 
other, especially when it is severe, for the conquered and subject 
race to imitate the customs of their masters. Hence all the tombs 
of a necropolis never represent a single type of population. Many 
of the indigenous inhabitants followed the custom of their masters, 
the Aryans, in burning their dead, and this custom was never com- 
pletely abolished. In Rome even in recent epochs funeral pyres 
were sometimes constructed for the dead, especially for illustrious 
persons. And the same thing happened also in Etruria, where to- 
day the visitor may find recent Etruscan tombs with the funeral 
custom of cremation. 

In Latium and in the Roman territory the number of foreign 
Aryans must have been very great. In confirmation of this I may 
. present two arguments: First, the study which I have made of the 
skulls from the necropolis of the Esquiline, and from which it ap- 
pears that the majority belong to the Mediterranean type, and a 
few to the Aryan type;! and second, the composition of the mod- 
ern population outside of the walls of Rome, which in spite of the 
mingling undergone at various times belongs chiefly to the Medi- 
terranean type. 

The community, which on account of its ethnical components 
is called the Ario-Mediterranean, dwelt in cottages, never in walled 
houses. Their cities were not different from the villages which are 
found among other indigenous populations, savage or semi-savage. 
The city surrounded by walls, with its regular life and all that be- 
longs to it, did not exist in the eighth century B. C. We know 
that construction in stone was very ancient in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean where the art was taught by Egypt and the Mycenean civili- 
sation. In Etruria, since the remains of the Pelasgian civilisation 


1 See Studi di antropologia Laztale, cit. 
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are not found anterior to the advent of the Etruscans, stone archi- 
tecture must have owed its origin tothem. In upper Italy build- 
ings of stone, the result of the Etruscan invasion and dominion, 
have been found, as for instance at Marzabotto, near Bologna. 

We may ask, then, how did it happen that with so many Ario- 
Mediterranean communities in Latium and in the Roman territory, 
no city was built except by that community which dwelt upon the 
Palatine and the Capitoline or between these two hills? A year 
ago, writing on the origin of Rome, I attributed the principal cause 
to the Etruscan colonisation, which on the one hand broke the re- 
lations of the Aryan invasion between Latium and the north, and 
on the other hand threatened to take possession of the territory of 
the Tiber and had already founded, a few kilometres from the 
Tiber, the city of Veio. If Latium wished to remain independent, it 
was compelled to fortify itself against its new enemy, which was 
not only more powerful in arms, but also of a more advanced civili- 
sation, and hence could have easily conquered a tribe little more 
than half savage, as were the people of Latium in general and the 
Latins especially.} 

But this could not have been accomplished suddenly without 
some change taking place within the tribes of Latium, and espe- 
cially in those nearest the sea and the Etruscan territory, which 
now lay between Ceres and Veio on the right bank of the Tiber. 
This change took place through the acquisition of a part of the 
Mediterranean civilisation, which for a few centuries had advanced 
from the Orient and infiltrated itself in the riverain populations of 
the Occident. The Etruscans, late Pelasgians, as I have called 
them,? being continually near them, contributed more than com- 
merce with the Orient to change the inferior conditions of the Latin 
tribe near the Tiber. We find great difficulty to-day, however, in 
distinguishing and separating the primitive culture of Rome from 
the Etruscan. Indeed, there are those who believe there is no dif- 


ference between them. 


1 See Arii e Italict, cit., last chapter. 
3Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, cit. 
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What they taught the Romans was stone architecture, the 
orientation of the city, and the construction of walled fortifications. 
Hence arose the citadel on the Capitoline, and the city on the Pal- 
atine, two hills already inhabited by two tribes, and separated in 
part by the swampy valley now occupied by the Forum. 

With this first nucleus of a type of city until then unknown 
were united a few neighboring tribes who dwelt on the surrounding 
hills and were independent communities with their own orderly 
arrangements and also with their own burying-grounds, as we have 
seen. Nor is this all that happened. There must have been much 
commerce with the people of other communities, and therefore an 
influx into the new and strong city constituted with new arrange- 
ments and fortified against the nearest dangerous enemies, namely, 
the Etruscans. 

A little later this city, which may be called the daughter of the 
Etruscan civilisation, measured its strength with the Etruscans 
themselves, but was constrained by them to allow the Etruscans to 
participate in the State and in part also in the colonisation: a con- 
cession necessary to allow it to live in peace and without danger. 
But finally their emancipation was complete; and many communi- 
ties of Latium having been conquered, there was a great increase 
of power. 

In all this profound change the Aryan elements, which formed 
a part of the communities of Latium, together with the Mediter- 
ranean elements, lost all their distinction and value. The popula- 
tions were fused so as to be no longer distinguishable, as we saw 
with reference to the burying-grounds in which inhumation, which 
was preserved by the conquered, exists along with those for crema- 
tion, which were introduced by the Aryans. And the increasing 
power of the new city began to level the ethnic differences so that 
in time they completely disappeared, even from tradition. Aryan- 
ism dominates in one thing only, namely, language, for now that 
domination is complete. The inflected language has destroyed the 
primitive language of the indigenous population. 

When the fusion of the tribes of the Seven Hills began, 
and the Capitoline was united more closely with the Palatine, the 
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valley which separated them began to fill up and to be occupied 
by houses and temples, and the Forum was established. Then it 
was forgotten by the Romans that in that swampy valley there ex- 
isted a primitive cemetery which contained the remains, sometimes 
burned, sometimes buried, of the Ario-Mediterranean tribe which 
dwelt on the top of the Palatine and built there the structures 
which are now uncovered. 

My firm conviction, therefore, is that primitive Rome was 
founded under the influence of the Mediterranean civilisation and 
especially of the Etruscan, which was almost the model in its con- 
struction, and of ethnic elements already mingled, the Mediter- 
ranean the larger, and the Aryan the lesser, as is shown by a study 
of the ancient and modern populations of Latium. The Aryans 
were incapable of constructing a city like Rome, because when 
they emigrated into Europe and into Italy their civilisation was in- 
ferior to the Mediterranean, and they were ignorant of the art of 
building in stone ;! they gave only the language. 


G. SERGI. 
Rome, ITAty. 


1Cf. Gli Ariz in Europa ein Asia, cit. 
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ANTS AND SOME OTHER INSECTS.’ 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PSYCHIC POWERS OF THESE ANI- | 
MALS, WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE PECULIARI- 
TIES OF THEIR OLFACTORY SENSE. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 
THE REALM OF FEELING. 


T may perhaps sound ludicrous to. speak of feelings in insects. 
But when we stop to consider how profoundly instinctive and 
fixed is our human life of feeling, how pronounced are the emotions 
in our domestic animals, and how closely interwoven with the im- 
pulses, we should expect to encounter emotions and feelings in 
animal psychology. And these may indeed be recognised so clearly 
that even Uexkuell would have to capitulate if he should come to 
know them more accurately. We find them already interwoven 
with the will as we have described it. Most of the emotions of in- 
sects are profoundly united to the instincts. Of such a nature is 
the jealousy of the queen bee when she kills the rival princesses, 
and the terror of the latter while they are still within their cells ; 
such is the rage of fighting ants, wasps, and bees, the above-men- 
tioned discouragement, the love of the brood, the self-devotion of 
the worker honey-bees, when they die of hunger while feeding their 
queen, and many other cases of a similar description. But there 
are also individual emotions that are not compelled altogether by 
instinct, e. g., the above-mentioned mania of certain ants for mal- 
treating some of their antagonists. On the other hand, as I have 


1 Lectures delivered in Berlin, August 13, 1901, before the Fifth International 
Congress of Zodlogists. Published by Ernst Reinhard, Munich, 1901. Trans- 
lated from the German by William Morton Wheeler. 
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shown, friendly services (feeding), under exceptional circum- 

stances, may call forth feelings of sympathy and finally of partner- 

ship, even between ants of differents species. Further than this, 

feelings of sympathy, antipathy, and anger among ants may be in- 

tensified by repetition and by the corresponding activities, just as 
in other animals and man. 

The social sense of duty is instinctive in ants, though they ex- 

hibit great individual, temporary, and occasional deviations, which 

* betray a certain amount of plasticity. 


PSYCHIC CORRELATIONS. 


I have rapidly reviewed the three main realms of ant-psychol- 
| ogy. It is self-evident that in this matter they no more admit of 
| sharp demarcation from one another than elsewhere. The will 
consists of centrifugal resultants of sense-impressions and feelings 
and in turn reacts powerfully on both of these. 

It is of considerable interest :o observe the antagonism be- 
tween different perceptions, feelings, and volitions in ants and 
bees, and the manner in which in these animals the intensely fixed 
(obsessional) attention may be finally diverted from one thing to 
another. Here experiment is able to teach us much. While bees 
are busy foraging on only one species of flower, they overlook 
everything else, even other flowers. If their attention is diverted 
by honey offered them directly, although previously overlooked, 
they have eyes only for the honey. An intense emotion, like the 
swarming of honey-bees (von Buttel) compells these insects to 
forget all animosities and even the old maternal hive to which they 
no longer return. But if the latter happens to be painted blue, 
and if the swarming is interrupted by taking away the queen, the 
bees recollect the blue color of their old hive and fly to hives that 
are painted blue. Two feelings often struggle with each other in 
bees that are ‘‘crying” and without a queen: that of animosity 
towards strange bees and the desire for a queen. Now if they be 
given a strange queen by artificial means, they kill or maltreat her, 
because the former feeling at first predominates. For this reason 
the apiarist encloses the strange queen in a wire cage. Then the 
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foreign odor annoys the bees less because it is further away and 


they are unable to persecute the queen. Still they recognise the. 


specific queen-odor and are able to feed her through the bars of the 
cage. This suffices to pacify the hive. Then the second feeling 
quickly comes to the front; the workers become rapidly inured to 
the new odor and after three or four days have elapsed, the queen 
may be liberated without peril. 

It is possible in ants to make the love of sweets struggle with 
the sense of duty, when enemies are made to attack a colony and 
honey is placed before the ants streaming forth to defend their 
nest. I have done this with Formica pratensis. At first the ants 
partook of the honey, but only for an instant. The sense of duty 
conquered and all of them without exception, hurried forth to battle 
and most of them to death. In this case a higher decision of in- 
stinct was victorious over the lower impulse. 

In résumé I would lay stress on the following general conclu- 
sions: 

1. From the standpoint of natural science we are bound to 
hold fast to the psychophysiological theory of identity (Monism) in 
contradistinction to dualism, because it alone is in harmony with 
the facts and with the law of the conservation of energy. 

Our mind must be studied simultaneously both directly from 
within and indirectly from without, through biology and the condi- 
tions of its origin. Hence there is such a thing as comparative 
psychology of other individuals in addition to that of self, and in 
like manner we are led to a psychology of animals. Inference from 
analogy, applied with caution, is not only permissible in this sci- 
ence, but obligatory. 

2. The senses of insects are our own. Only the auditory sense 
still remains doubtful, so far as its location and interpretation are 
concerned. A sixth sense has not yet been shown to exist, and a 
special sense of direction and orientation is certainly lacking. The 
vestibular apparatus of vertebrates is merely an organ of equilibra- 
tion and mediates internal sensations of acceleration, but gives no 
orientation in space outside of the body. On the other hand the 
visual and olfactory senses of insects present varieties in the range 
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of their competency and in their specific energies (vision of ultra- 
violet, functional peculiarities of the facetted eye, topochemical 
antennal sense and contact-odor). 

3. Reflexes, instincts, and plastic, individually adaptive, cen- 
tral nervous activities pass over into one another by gradations. 
Higher complications of these central or psychic functions corre- 
spond to a more complicated apparatus of superordinated neuron- 
complexes (cerebrum). 

4. Without becoming antagonistic, the central nervous activ- 
ity in the different groups and species of animals complicates itself 
in two directions: (a) through inheritance (natural selection, etc. ) 
of the complex, purposeful automatisms, or instincts ; (4) through 
the increasingly manifold possibilities of plastic, individually adap- 
tive activities, in combination with the faculty of gradually devel- 
oping secondary individual automatisms (habits). 

The latter mode requires many more nerve-elements. Through 
heredity predispositions (imperfect instincts) of greater or less 
stability, it presents transitions to the former mode. 

5. In social insects the correlation of more developed psychic 
powers with the volume of the brain may be directly observed. 

6. In these animals it is possible to demonstrate the existence 
of memory, associations of sensory images, perceptions, attention, 
. habits, simple powers of inference from analogy, the utilisation of 
individual experiences and hence distinct, though feeble, plastic, 
individual deliberations or adaptations. 

7. It is also possible to detect a corresponding, simpler form 
of volition, i. e., the carrying out of individual decisions in a more 
or less protracted time-sequence, through different concatenations 
of instincts ; furthermore different kinds of discomfort and pleasure 

emotions, as well as interactions and antagonisms between rae di- 
verse psychic powers. 

8. In insect behavior the activity of the attention is one-sided 
and occupies a prominent place. It narrows the scope of behavior 
and renders the animal a blind (inattentive) to other © 


sense-impressions. 
Thus, however different may be the development of the auto- — 
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matic and plastic, central neurocyme activities in the brains of dif- 
ferent animals, it is surely possible, nevertheless, to recognise cer- 
tain generally valid series of phenomena and their fundamental 


laws. 
Even to-day I am compelled to uphold the seventh thesis 
which I established in 1877 in my habilitation as privat-docent in 
the University of Munich: 

‘All the properties of the human mind may be derived from 
the properties of the animal mind.” 

I would merely add to this: | 

‘‘And all the mental attributes of higher animals may be de- 
rived from those of lower animals.” In other words: The doctrine 
of evolution is quite as valid in the province of psychology as it is 
in all the other provinces of organic life. Notwithstanding all the 
' differences presented by animal organisms and the conditions of 
their existence, the psychic functions of the nerve-elements seem 
nevertheless, everywhere to be in accord with certain fundamental 
laws, even in the cases where this would be least expected on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the differences. 


APPENDIX. 
THE PECULIARITIES OF THE OLFACTORY SENSE IN INSECTS. 


Our sense of smell, like our sense of taste, is a chemical sense. 
But while the latter reacts only to substances dissolved in liquids 
and with but few (about five) different principal qualities, the 
olfactory sense reacts with innumerable qualities to particles of the 
most diverse substances dissolved in the atmosphere. Even to our 
relatively degenerate human olfactories, the number of these odor- 
qualities seems to be almost infinite. 

In insects that live in the air and on the earth the sense of 
taste seems to be located, not only like our own, in the mouth- 
parts, but also to exhibit the same qualities and the corresponding 
reactions. At any rate it is easy to show that these animals are 
usually very fond of sweet, and dislike bitter things, and that they 
perceive these two properties only after having tasted of the re- 
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spective substances. F. Will, in particular, has published good 
experiments on this subject. 

In aquatic insects the conditions are more complicated. Nagel, 
who studied them more closely, shows how difficult it is in these 
cases to distinguish smell from taste, since substances dissolved in 
water are more or less clearly perceived or discerned from a dis- 
tance by both senses and sought or avoided in consequence. Nagel, 
at any rate, succeeded in showing that the palpi, which are of less 
importance in terrestrial insects, have an important function in 
aquatic forms. 

In this place we are concerned with an investigation of the 
sense of smell in terrestrial insects. Its seat has been proved to be 
in the antennez. A less important adjunct to these organs is located, 
as Nagel and Wasmann have shown, in the palpi. In the antenne 
it is usually the club or foliaceous or otherwise formed dilatations 
which accommodate the cellular ganglion of the antennary nerve. 
I shall not discuss the histological structure of the nerve-termina- 
tions but refer instead to Hicks, Leydig, Hauser, my own investi- 


gations and the other pertinent literature, especially to K. Kraepe- 
lin’s excellent work. I would merely emphasise the following 


points: 

1. All the olfactory papille of the antennz are transformed, 
hair-like pore-canals. 

2. All of these present a cellular dilatation just in front of the 
nerve-termination. 

3. Tactile hairs are found on the antennz together with the 
olfactory papille. 

4. The character and form of the nerve-terminations is highly 
variable, but they may be reduced to three principal types: pore- 
plates, olfactory rods, and olfactory hairs. The two latter are 
often nearly or quite indistinguishable from each other. The nerve- 
termination is always covered with a cuticula which may be never 
so delicate. 

Other end-organs of the Hymenopteran antenna described by 
Hicks and myself, are still entirely obscure, so far as their function 
is concerned, but they can have nothing to do with the sense of 
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smell, since they are absent in insects with a delicate sense of smell 
(wasps) and accur in great numbers in the honey-bees, which have 
obtuse olfactories. 

That the antennz and not the nerve-terminations of the mouth 
and palate functions are organs of smell, has been demonstrated by 
my control experiments, which leave absolutely no grounds for 
doubt and have, moreover, been corroborated on all sides. Ter- 
restrial insects can discern chemical substances at a distance by 
means of their antenne only. But in touch, too, these organs are 
most important and the palpi only to a subordinate extent, namely 
in mastication. The antennz enable the insect to perceive the 
chemical nature of bodies and in particular, to recognise and dis- 
tinguish plants, other animals and food, except in so far as the 
visual and gustatory senses are concerned in these activities. These 
two senses may be readily eliminated, however, since the latter 
functions only during feeding and the former can be removed by 
varnishing the eyes or by other means. Many insects, too, are 
blind and find their way about exclusively by means of their an- 
tennz. This is the case, e. g., with many predatory ants of the 
genus Eciton. 

But I will here assume these questions to be known and an- 
swered, nor will I indulge in polemics with Bethe and his asso- 
ciates concerning the propriety of designating the chemical anten- 
nal sense as ‘‘smell.” I have discussed this matter elsewhere.! 
What I wish to investigate in this place is the psychological quality 
of the antennal olfactory sense, how it results in part from observa- 


tion and in part from the too little heeded correlative laws of the 
psychological exploitation of each sense in accordance with its 


structure. I assume as known the doctrines of specific energies 
and adequate stimuli, together with the more recent investigations 
on the still undifferentiated senses, like photodermatism and the 
like, and would refer, moreover, to Helmholtz’s Die Thatsachen in 
der Wahrnehmung, 1879. Hirschwald, Berlin. 


1“ Sensations des Insects," Kivista di Biologia Generale. Como, 1900-1901. 
For the remainder see also A. Forel, Mttth. des Minchener entom. Vereins, 1878, 
and Recueil. Zool. Sutsse, 1886-1887. 
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When in our own human subjective psychology, which alone 
is known to us directly, we investigate the manner in which we in- 
terpret our sensations, we happen upon a peculiar fact to which 
especially Herbert Spencer has called attention. We find that so- 
called perceptions consist, as is well known, of sensations which 
are bound together sometimes firmly, sometimes more loosely. The 
more intimately the sensations are bound together to form a whole, 
the easier it is for us to recall in our memory the whole from a 
part. Thus, e. g., it is easy for me to form an idea from the thought 
of the head of an acquaintance as to the remainder of his body. In 
the same manner the first note of a melody or the first verse of a 
poem brings back the remainder of either. But the thought of an 
odor of violets, a sensation of hunger, or a stomach-ache, are in- 
capable of recalling in me either simultaneous or subsequent odors 
or feelings. 

These latter conditions call up in my consciousness much 
more easily certain associated visual, tactile, or auditory images 
(e. g., the visual image of a violet, a table set fora meal). As 
ideas they are commonly to be represented in consciousness only 
with considerable difficulty, and sometimes not at all, and they are 
scarcely capable of association among themselves. We readily ob- 
serve, moreover, that visual images furnish us mainly with space 
recollections, auditory images with sequences in time, and tactile 
images with both, but less perfectly. These are indubitable and 
well-known facts. 

But when we seek for the wherefore of these phenomena, we 
find the answer in the structure of the particular sense-organ and 
in its manner of functioning. 

It is well known that the eye gives us a very accurate image 
of the external world on our retina. Colors and forms are there 
depicted in the most delicate detail, and both the convergence of 
our two eyes and their movement and accommodation gives us be- 
sides the dimensions of depth through stereoscopic vision. What- 
ever may be still lacking or disturbing is supplied by instinctive 
inferences acquired by practice, both in memory and direct per- 
ception (like the lacunz of the visual field), or ignored (like the 
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turbidity of the corpus vitreum). But the basis of the visual im- 
age is given in the coérdinated ‘out ensemble of the retinal stimuli, 
namely the retinal image.! Hence, since the retina furnishes us 
with such spatial projections, and these in sharp details, or rela- 
tions, definitely codrdinated with one another, the sense of sight 
gives us knowledge of space. For this reason, also, and solely on 
this account, we find it so easy to supply through memory by asso- 
ciation the missing remnant of a visual spatial image. For this 
reason, too, the visual sensations are preéminently associative or 
relational in space, to use Spencer’s expression. For the same 
reason the insane person so readily exhibits halucinations of com- 
plicated spatial images in the visual sphere. This would be im- 
possible in the case of the olfactory sense. 

Similarly, the organ of Corti in the ear gives us tone or sound 
scales in accurate time-sequence, and hence also associations of 
sequence much more perfectly than the other senses. Its associa- 
tions are thus in the main associations of sequence, because the 
end-apparatus registers time-sequences in time-intervals and not 
as space images. 

The corresponding cortical receptive areas are capable, in the 
first instance, merely of registering what is brought to them by the 
sense-stimuli and these are mainly associated spatial images for 
sight and tone or sound-sequences for hearing. 

Let us consider for a moment how odors strike the mucous 
membranes of our choanz. They are wafted towards us as wild 
mixtures in an airy maelstrom, which brings them to the olfactory 
terminations without order in the inhaled air or in the mucous of 
the palate. They come in such a way that there cannot possibly 
be any spatial association of the different odors in definite relation- 
ships. In time they succeed one another slowly and without order, 
according to the law of the stronger element in the mixture, but 


1JIt is well known that in this matter the movements of the eyes, the move- 
ments of the body and of external objects play an essential part, so that without 
these the eye would fail to give us any knowledge of space. But I need not discuss 
this further, since the antennz of ants are at least quite as moveable and their 
olfactory sense is even more easily educated in unison with the tactile sense. | 
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without any definite combination. If, after one has been inhaling 
the odor of violets, the atmosphere gradually becomes charged 
with more roast meat than violet particles, the odor of roast suc- 
ceeds that of violet. But nowhere can we perceive anything like a 
definitely associated sequence, so that neither our ideas of time nor 
those of space comprise odors that revive one another through as- 
sociation. By much sniffing of the surface of objects we could at 
most finally succeed in forming a kind of spatial image, but this 
would be very difficult owing to man’s upright posture. Neverthe- 
less it is probable that dogs, hedge-hogs, and similar animals ac- 
quire a certain olfactory image by means of sniffing. The same 
conditions obtain in the sphere of taste and the visceral sensations 
for the same reasons. None of these senses furnish us with any 


sharply defined qualitative relations either in space or time. On 
this account they furnish by themselves no associations, no true 


perceptions, no memory images, but merely sensations, and these 
often as mixed sensations, which are vague and capable of being 
associated only with associative senses. The _ hallucinations of 
smell, taste, and of the splanchnic sensations, are not deceptive 
perceptions, since they cannot have a deceptive resemblance to ob- 
jects. They are simply paresthesias or hyperesthesias, i. e., path- 
ological sensations of an elementary character either without ade- 
quate stimulus or inadequate to the stimulus. | 

The tactile sense furnishes us with a gross perception of space 
and of definite relations, and may, therefore, give rise to hallucina- 
tions, or false perceptions of objects. By better training its asso- 
ciative powers in the blind may be intensified. The visual sensa- 
tions are usually associated with tactile localisations. 

Thus we see that there is a law according to which the psy- 
chology of a sense depends not only on its specific energy but also 
on the manner in which it is able to transmit to the brain the rela- 
tions of its qualities in space and time. On this depends the 
knowledge we acquire concerning time and space relations through 
a particular sense and hence also its ability to form perceptions 
and associations in the brain. More or less experience is, of course, 
to be added or subtracted, but this is merely capable of enriching 
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the knowledge of its possessor according to the measure of the re- 
lations of the particular sense-stimuli in space and time. 

I would beg you to hold fast to what I have said and then to 
picture to yourselves an olfactory sense, i. e., a chemical sense 
effective at a distance and like our sense of smell, capable of re- 
ceiving impressions from particles of the most diverse substances 
diffused through the atmosphere, located not in your nostrils, but 
on your hands. For of such a nature is the position of the olfac- 
tory sense on the antennal club of the ant. 

Now imagine your olfactory hands in continual vibration, touch- 
ing all objects to the right and to the left as you walk along, thereby 
rapidly locating the position of all odoriferous objects as you ap- 
proach or recede from them, and perceiving the surfaces both simul- 
taneously and successively as parts of objects differing in odor and 
position. It-is clear from the very outset that such sense-organs 
would enable you to construct a veritable odor-chart of the path 
you had traversed and one of double significance: 

1. Aclear contact-odor chart, restricted, to be sure, to the 
immediate environment and giving the accurate odor-form of the 
objects touched (round odors, rectangular odors, elongate odors, 
etc. ) and further hard and soft odors in combination with the tac- 
tile sensations. 

2. -A less definite chart which, however, has orienting value 
for a certain distance, and produces emanations which we may pic- 
ture to ourselves like the red gas of bromine which we can actually 
see. 

If we have demonstrated that ants perceive chemical qualities 
through their antennz both from contact and from a distance, then 
the antennz must give them knowledge of space, if the above for- 
mulated law is true, and concerning this there can be little doubt. 
This must be true even from the fact that the two antenne simul- 
taneously perceive different and differently odoriferous portions of 


space.! 


1It is not without interest to compare these facts with Condillac's discussion 
(Treatise on the Sensations) concerning his hypothetical statue. Condillac shows 
that our sense of small is of itself incapable of giving us space knowledge. But it 
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They must therefore also transmit perceptions and topograph- 
ically associated memories concerning a path thus touched and 
smelled. Both the trail of the ants themselves and the surround- 
ing objects must leave in their brains a chemical (odor-) space- 
form with different, more or less definitely circumscribed qualities, 
i. e., an odor-image of immediate space, and this must render as- 
sociated memories possible. Thus an ant must perceive the forms 
of its trail by means of smell. This is impossible, at least for the 
majority of the species, by means of the eyes. If this is true, an 
ant will always be able, no matter where she may be placed on her 
trail, to perceive what is to the right, left, behind or before her, 
and consequently what direction she is to take, according to whether 
she is bound for home, or in the opposite direction to a tree in- 
fested with Aphides, or the like. 

Singularly enough, I had established this latter fact in my 
‘«‘Etudes Myrmeoologiques en 1886” (Annales de la Societé Ento- 
mologique de Belgique) before I had arrived at its theoretical inter- 
pretation. But I was at once led by this discovery in the same 
work to the interpretation just given. Without knowing of my 
work in this connection, A. Bethe has recently established (dis- 
covered, as he supposes) this same fact, and has designated it as 
‘¢polarisation of the ant-trail.” He regards this as the expression 
of a mysterious, inexplicable force, or polarisation. As we have 
seen, the matter is not only no enigma, but on the contrary, a nec- 
essary psychological postulate. We should rather find the absence 
of this faculty incomprehensible. ; 

But everything I have just said presupposes a receptive brain. 
The formation of lasting perceptions and associations cannot take 
place without an organ capable of fixing the sense-impressions and 
of combining them among themselves. Experience shows that the 
immediate sensory centers are inadequate to the performance of 
this task. Though undoubtedly receptive, they are, nevertheless, 
incapable of utilising what has been received in the development 


is different in the case of the topochemical sense of smell in combination with the 
antennary movements. Here Condillac's conditions of the gustatory sense are ful- 
filled. 
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of more complex instincts and can turn it to account only in the 
grosser, simpler reflexes and automatisms. To be sure, a male 
ant has better eyes than a worker ant, and probably quite as good 
antennz, but he is unable to remember that he has seen and is 
especially incapable of associating it in-the form of a trail-image, 
because he is almost devoid of a brain. For this reason he is un- 
able to find his way back to the nest. On the other hand, it is well 
known that the brain of a man who has lost a limb or whose hear- 
ing is defective, will enable him to paint pictures with his foot, 
write with the stump of an arm or construct grand combinations 
from the images of defective senses. 

I venture, therefore, to designate as topochemical the olfactory 
antennal sense of honey-bees, humble-bees, wasps, etc. 

Can we generalise to such an extent as to apply this term with- 
out further investigation to all arthropods. To a considerable ex- 
tent this must be denied. 

In fact the multiformity in the structure and development of 
the arthropod sense-organs is enormous, and we must exercise cau- 
tion in making premature generalisations. 

It is certain that in some aerial insects the olfactory sense has 
dwindled to a minimum, e. g., in those species in which the male 
recognises and follows the female exclusively by means of the eyes, 
as in the Odonata (dragon-flies). To insects with such habits an 
olfactory sense would be almost superfluous. Here, too, the an- 
tennz have dwindled to diminutive dimensions. 

But there are insects whose antennz are immovable and quite 
unable to touch objects. This is the case in most Diptera (flies). 
Still these antennz are often highly developed and present striking 
dilatations densely beset with olfactory papille. By experiment I 
have demonstrated the existence of an olfactory sense in such 
Dipteran antennz, and I have been able to show that, e. g., in 
Sarcophaga vivipara and other carrion flies, the egg-laying instinct 
is absolutely dependent on the sensation of the odor of carrion and 
the presence of the antennz. In these cases the contact-odor sense 
is undoubtedly absent. More or less of a topochemical odor-sense 
at long range must, of course, be present, since the antennz are 
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external, but the precision of the spatial image must be very im- 
perfect, owing to the immobility of the antenne. Nevertheless, 
flies move about so rapidly in the air that they must be able by 
means of their antenne to distinguish very quickly the direction 
from which odors are being wafted. These insects do, in fact, find 
the concealed source of odors with great assurance. But this is no 
great art, for even we ourselves are able to do the same by sniffing 
or going to and fro. But the flies find their way through the air 
with their eyes and not at all by means of their sense of smell. 
Hence their olfactory powers probably constitute a closer psycho- 
ogical approximation to those of mammals than to the topochemi- 
cal odor-sense of ants, for they can hardly furnish any constant and 
definite space-relations. 

Even in many insects with movable antenne and of less erial 
habits, e. g., the chafers and bombycid moths, the antennal olfac- 
tory sense is evidently much better adapted to function at a dis- 
tance, i. e., to the perception of odors from distant objects, than 
to the perception of space and trails. Such insects find their way 
by means of their eyes, but fly in the direction whence their an- 
tennz perceive an odor that is being sought. 

A genuine topochemical antennal sense is, therefore, probably 
best developed in all arthropods, whose antennz are not only mov- 
- able in the atmosphere, but adapted to feeling of objects. In these 
cases the still imperfect topochemical oder-sense for distances can 
be momentarily controlled by the contact-odor-sense and defini- 
tively fixed topographically, i. e., topochemically, as we see so ex- 
tensively practised in the ants. 

It would be possible to meet this view with the objection that 
a contact-odor sense could not accomplish much more than the 
tactile sense. I have made this objection to myself. But in the 
first place it is necessary to reckon with the facts. Now it is a fact 
that insects in touching objects with their antenne mainly perceive 
and distinguish the chemical constitution of the objects touched 
and heed these very much more than they do the mechanical im- 
pacts also perceived at the same time. Secondly, the tactile sense 
gives only resistance and through this, form. On the other hand, 
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the multiplicity of odors is enormous, and it is possible to demon- 
strate, as I have done for the ants, and Von Buttel-Reepen for the 
bees, that these animals in distinguishing their different nest-mates 
and their enemies, betray nothing beyond the perception of ex- 
tremely delicate and numerous gradations in the qualities of odors. 

In combination with topochemical space-perception, these 
numerous odor-qualities must constitute a spatial sense which is 
vastly superior to the tactile sense. The whole biology of the so- 
cial Hymenoptera furnishes the objective proof of this assertion. 

It would certainly be well worth while to investigate this mat- 
ter in other groups of arthropods which possess complex instincts. ; i 

In conclusion I will cite an example, which I have myself ob- a 
served, for the purpose of illustrating the capacity of the topo- 
chemical olfactory sense. 

The American genus Eciton comprises predatory ants that 
build temporary nests from which they undertake expeditions for 
the purpose of preying on all kinds of insects. The Ecitons follow 
one another in files, like geese, and are very quick to detect new 
hunting grounds. As ‘‘ants of visitation,” like the Africo-Indian 
species of Dorylus, they often take possession of human dwellings, 
ferret about in all the crevices of the walls and rooms for spiders, 
roaches, mice, and even rats, attack and tear to pieces all such i ; 
vermin in the course of a few hours and then carry the booty home. 4 
They can convert a mouse into a clean skeleton. They also attack 
other ants and plunder their nests. 

Now all the workers of the African species of Dorylus and of 
many of the species of Eciton are totally blind, so that they must 
orient themselves exclusively by means of their antennal sense. 

In 1899 at Faisons, North Carolina, I was fortunate enough to 
find a temporary nest of the totally blind little Zczton carolinense in 
a rotten log. I placed the ants in a bag and made them the sub- 
ject of some observations. The Eciton workers carry their elon- 
gate larve in their jaws and extending back between their legs in 
such a position that the antennz have full play in front. 

Their ability to follow one another and to find their way about 
rapidly and unanimously in new territory without a single ant go- 
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ing astray, is incredible. I threw a handful of Ecitons with their 
young into a strange garden in Washington, i. e., after a long rail- 
way journey and far away from their nest. Without losing a mo- 
ment’s time, the little animals began to form in files which were 
fully organised in five minutes. Tapping the ground continually 
with their antennz, they took up their larve and moved away in 
order, reconnoitering the territory in all directions. Not a pebble, 
not a crevice, not a plant was left unnoticed or overlooked. The 
place best suited for concealing their young was very soon found, 
whereas most of our European ants under such conditions, i. e., in 
a completely unknown locality, would probably have consumed at 
least an hour in accomplishing the same result. The order and 
dispatch with which such a procession is formed in the midst of a 
totally strange locality is almost fabulous. I repeated the experi- 
ment in two localities, both times with the same result. The an- 
tenne of the Ecitons are highly developed, and it is obvious that 
their brain is instinctively adapted to such rapid orientation in 
strange places. 

In Columbia, to be sure, I had had opportunities of observing, 
not the temporary nests, but the predatory expeditions of larger 
Ecitons (Z. Burchelli and hamatum) possessing eyes. But these 
in no respect surpassed the completely blind Z. carolinense in their 
power of orientation and of keeping together in files. As soon as 
an ant perceives that she is not being followed, she turns back and 
follows the others. But the marvellous fact is the certainty of this 
recognition, the quickness and readiness with which the animals 
recognise their topochemical trail without hesitation. There is 
none of the groping about and wandering to and fro exhibited by 
most of our ants. Our species of Tapinoma and Polyergus alone 
exhibit a similar but less perfect condition. It is especially inter- 
esting, however, to watch the perpetuum mobile of the antenne of 
the Ecitons, the lively manner in which these are kept titillating 
the earth, all objects, and their companions. 

All this could never be accomplished by a tactile sense alone. 
Nor could it be brought about by an olfactory sense which furnished 
no spatial associations. As soon as an Eciton is deprived of its 
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two antenne it is utterly lost, like any other ant under the same 
circumstances. It is absolutely unable to orient itself further or to 
recognise its companions. 

In combination with the powerful development of the cere- 
brum (corpora pedunculata) the topochemical olfactory sense of the 
antenne constitutes the key to ant psychology. Feeling obliged 
to treat of the latter in the preceeding lecture, I found it necersary 
here to discuss in detail this particular matter which is so often 
misunderstood.! 


1In his latest Souvenirs entomologiques (Seventh Series) J. H. Fabre has 
recorded a number of ingenious experiments showing the ability of the males of 
Saturnia and Bombyx to find their females at great distances and ir concealment. 
He tried in vain (which was to have been foreseen) to conceal the female by odors 
which are strong even to our olfactories. The males came notwithstanding. He 
established the following facts: (1) Even an adverse wind does not prevent the 
males from finding their way ; (2) if the box containing the female is loosely closed, 
the males come nevertheless ; (3) if it is hermetically closed (e. g., with wadding or 
soldered) they no longer come; (4) the female must have settled for some time on 
a particular spot before the males come ; (5) if the female is then suddenly placed 
under a wire netting or a bell-jar, though still clearly visible, the males neverthe- 
less do not fiy to her, but pass on to the spot where she had previously rested 
and left her odor ; (6) the experiment of cutting off the antennz proves very little. 
The males without antennz do not, of course, come again; but even the other 
males usually come only once: their lives are.too short and too soon exhausted. 

At first Fabre did not wish to believe in smell, but he was compelled finally, 
as a result of his own experiments, to eliminate sight and hearing. Now he makes 
a bold hypothesis: the olfactory sense of insects has two energies, one (ours), 
which reacts to dissolved chemical particles, and another which receives ‘‘ physical 
odor-waves,” similar to the waves of light and sound. He already foresees how 
science will provide us with a ‘‘radiography of odors” (after the pattern of the 
Roentgen rays). But his own results, enumerated above under (4) and (5) contra- 
dict this view. The great distances from which the Bombyx males can discern 
their females is a proof to him that this cannot be due to dissolved chemical par- 
ticles. And these same animals smell the female only after a certain time and 
smell the spot where she had rested, instead of the female when she is taken away! 
This, however, would be inconceivable on the theory of a physical wave-sense, 
while it agrees very well with that of an extremely delicate, chemical olfactory 
sense. 
It is a fact that insects very frequently fail to notice odors which we perceive 
as intense, and even while these are present, detect odors which are imperceptible 
to our olfactories. We must explain this as due to the fact that the olfactory pa- 
pillze of different species of animals are especially adapted to perceiving very differ- 
ent substances. All biological observations favor this view, and our psycho-chem- 
ical theories will have to make due allowance for the fact. 
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EVER has there been a time in which the changes that took 
place in man’s religious attitude were more significant than 
during the last decade, and yet the period of transition is so little 
marked by any ostentation, or noise, or excitement that the fact it- 
self might easily be overlooked by a superficial observer. 

When the Reformation set in we had a vigorous clashing of 
opinions ; public debates were held that kept the world in suspense ; 
cecumenical councils convened; the Diet of the German empire, 
then the centre of the world, legislated on the religious situation ; 
Papal bulls and imperial decrees were issued ; the boldest dissenters 
were burned at the stake—a method of enforcing uniformity of be- 
lief from which even Protestants did not shrink ; the opposed par- 
ties rushed to arms, and most sanguinary wars were waged, accom- 
panied by famines and epidemics. A period of the most terrible 
barbarism set in, in which all the powers of Hell seemed to be let 
loose ; cities were demolished, villages burned down, and whole 
provinces laid waste, until by sheer exhaustion peace was restored. 

Think of the millions of human lives sacrificed upon the altar 
of religious freedom, and yet, even at that price, the Reformation 
was not too dearly bought; for our present culture with all its bless- 
ings, our liberty of conscience, free investigation, scientific pro- 
gress, and following in its trail invention and prosperity, are the 
glorious consequences which may all be traced back to the struggle 
for liberty, to the religious reform begun by Wyckliffe and Huss, 
culminating in Luther, defended by Gustavus Adolphus, and vic- 
toriously maintained after the terrible Thirty Years’ War. 

It is no accident that the Protestant countries are marching in 
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the van of civilisation. It is among them, more than in Roman 
Catholic or Greek Catholic countries, that science has slowly but 
surely laid the foundation of a higher civilisation built upon the 
ruins of the past, and here in the United States we feel its blessings 
more than in any other country.. 

There is at present another reform going on, which in its in- 
trinsic tendency and main import is nothing but the consequence 
of Luther’s demand for the freedom of the Children of God. Lib- 
erty of conscience, as demanded by Luther, includes free investi- 
gation; and the quiet reformation that is going on now is due to 
the influence of science upon religion. 

Reactionary historians, however, claim that we are on the high 
road to ruin. They tell us that the reformers clamored for freedom 
but established license, and that the final result will be political 
and religious anarchy. The reformed churches, it is claimed by 
Roman Catholic critics, (and there is some truth in it,) stand on a 
slanting platform. Their position is inconsistent. Having cast off 
the authority of the established Church they are driven by inexor- 
able logic to deny all authority in both religion and government. 
They called for a free Bible and now they suffer from the cancer 
of the higher criticism ; they granted the liberty of theological in- 
vestigation, and now one dogma after another is condemned before 
the tribunal of science. While the Roman Church, built upon the 
rock of St. Peter, remains the same and shows a strong united 
front, Protestantism has from time to time to change its position 
and is divided into as many sects as there are different opinions. 

There is a truth in this censure of the Protestant position, yet 
the question is whether the stability of Roman Catholicism is so 
very desirable. Are not these changes symptoms of life and indis- 
pensable accompaniments of progress? 

The change in our religious attitude that is coming on slowly 
and surely, that is taking place under our very eyes, is of a peculiar 
kind. It is the power of thought within, which comes as a still 
small voice, a silent power that brooks no violence, a spiritual 
- movement that is not in need of swords or guns to assert its prin- 
ciples. It is the influence of science upon the minds of the thought- 
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ful, the honest, the truth-loving, and it comes about by the gradual 
establishment of a scientific world-conception. 

The Reformation of Luther was a moral reformation. It de- 
manded a cleansing of the Church in head and limbs. It swept 
out the leaven of Roman paganism, with its saint-worship, reverence 
for relics, hierarchical institutions, indulgence sales and other 
abuses, and submission to papal authority. The present movement 
that is transforming our churches is above all an intellectual re- 
form. It is the direct influence of science upon faith, and cleanses 
the Church of the paganism of dogma. After all it is merely the 
logical consequence of the recognition of a free science. Its ideal 
is radical honesty of thought. 

The influence of science upon religion is a reformation that 
(like the kingdom of heaven in the time of Christ, indeed like all 
_ Spiritual movements) works from within. It is taking place in the 
hearts of the theologians who teach it to the growing generation of 
clergymen ; it spreads with the spread of science and is impercept- 
ibly purifying Christianity, giving it a higher, broader and deeper 
interpretation. 

There are thousands and millions who are not aware of the 
change ; yet the transformation is most radical and will, when it has 
become a matter of history, be recognised as such. It affects to 
some extent even the Roman Catholic Church and the result is that 
Protestants take more kindly to their old adversary and begin to 
set aside the old grudges against it. 

But, is the influence of science not antagonistic to religion? Is 
it not destroying the Christian faith? Does it not take away the 
fond illusions of our dearest hopes? Philosophy offers us nothing 
but empty abstractions, and higher criticism invades the Bible and 
destroys its sanctity ! 

Allow me to protest against the popular phrase, ‘‘empty ab- 
straction.” Abstractions would be empty if they were meaning- 
less. Mathematical formule, for instance Kepler’s laws, are ab- 
stract but they are empty only to the uneducated who do not know 
their importance. They are freighted with meaning to those who 
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understand their universal application and appreciate their signifi- 
cance for a scientific comprehension of the world. 

Call the philosopher’s definition of God an ‘‘abstraction,”’ but 
do not forget that all abstractions represent realities. No one 
speaks of gravitation as an ‘‘empty abstraction,” because we know 
too well that gravity is real. The same is true of the abstractions 
of the moral factors that build up our life. Ifthe philosopher de- 
fines God as the world-order, or as the sum-total of law, or the 
unity of law, or specifically as the authority of moral conduct, as 
that which leads living creatures to develop the ideal of justice and 
love and good-will, or the raison d’étre of man’s spirituality, viz., 
that which produces man and leads him higher; we have abstrac- 
tions which cover facts of experiences and these facts, the spiritual 
features of existence, the moral factors of life, are not less real than 
is the gravity of stones. 

_ Even Christ speaks of God in abstract terms as ‘‘love” and as 
‘¢spirit,” not as ‘‘a loving being” nor as ‘‘a spirit,” and shall we 
denounce his definitions as empty abstractions? 

The spiritual and moral factors of life, the power that makes 
for righteousness, are a part of the general world-order, but they 
are its most significant part which gives character to the rest; and 
it is most important to remember that all the factors which shape 
the world are not mere words but living presences. 


The scientist formulates the uniformities of the world as a mul- . 


tiplicity of natural laws, but there is unity in variety. All of them 
constitute one great system, one organic whole. They are the 
eternal in the transient and the universal in the particular. They 
positively possess qualities which are attributed to God alone. 
They are as intrinsically necessary as mathematical truths are rigor- 
ous. Therefore they are absolutely true. They are true of any 
possible kind of existence, and would remain true even if the world 
were annihilated. They apply not only to nature as it is, but to 
any possible nature. In other words, they are supernatural or hy- 
perphysical in the literal sense of the word. 

The supernatural in nature is not corporeal; it is neither con- 
crete nor individual, but universal and non-material. It is compar- 
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able to a great personality, but I hesitate to call it a personality 
because these creative factors in their totality are higher than the 
highest personality ; they are the prototype of all human person- 
ality. Man becomes man by acquiring reason, and reason is noth- 
ing but the vision of the eternal, a comprehension of the absolute, 
an appreciation of the universal. If we speak of the supernatural as 
a personality, we must know that it is not a human personality but 
a divine personality, and thus the scientific view of God (Nomothe- 
ism, as we might call it), which sees in the laws of nature, the 
eternal thoughts of God, does not declare either a personal or an 
impersonal God, but a superpersonal God. 

Sensual natures need sensual allegories, and mythology is re- 
quired in the period of the childhood of the race, but maturer 
minds will take no offence at the more exact methods of scientific 
conceptions. 

Everyone’s God-conception is the measure of his own stature. 
A sensual man, incapable of abstract thought, should have a myth- 
ological and anthropomorphic God-conception, otherwise he would 
look upon God as an empty phrase. A philosophical definition 
would not impress him as describing a reality ; and though his myth- 
ological belief would in details be subject to error, he would in the 
main act rightly, for mythology, though not the truth, can very 
well serve as a surrogate for the truth and will retain its poetical 
value even when its fairy-tale character is beginning to be under- 
stood. 

Our notions of a heaven above the clouds, and a brimstone 
hell, and many other religious conceptions, have become mytho- 
logical, but they have not lost their meaning. The curse of sin 
and the bliss of righteousness remain as real as they ever were, and 
if there are people who still believe in a brimstone hell, we may be 
sure that they still stand in need of a sensual imagery. A purer 
conception would be an empty abstraction to them, for every one’s 
religion ought to keep pace with his mental growth; and as a rule, 
every one has the religion which he deserves. 

The destructive character of science appears to special disad- 
vantage in the field of Bible literature. Our religious traditions, 
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no longer assured facts of history, are changed into legends and 
myths. The first chapter of Genesis has been degraded into the 
mere echo of a pagan cosmology. Samson is the Babylonian Sha- 
mash, a Hebrew Hercules, the sun-god on his migration, who per- 
forms his twelve labors and loses all strength when his hair, the 
solar rays, is cut off. The Book of Esther is the myth ‘of Ishtar and 
Marduk. The stories of Abraham and Lot have become Hebrew 
folklore, and the very name, ‘‘Jehovah,”’ endeared to us through 
church hymns, has become a philological monstrosity, while the 
Hebrew ‘‘Yahveh,” which now takes its place, signifies a tribal 
deity, which, closely considered, is not very different from the 
Pheenician Baal and the Moabite Chemosh. The monotheistic 
conception appears now as the result, not so much of a direct rev- 
elation, as of a long historical development. In a word, the in- 
roads which science made from all sides are so formidable that 
nothing worth speaking of seems to be left. 

The uniqueness of the Hebrew revelation too is gone. Moses 
is now paralleled by Hammurabi, and Isaiah by Zarathushtra, the 
golden rule was pronounced more than half a millennium before 
Christ by Confucius, and love of enemies has been preached by 
Buddha and Lao-Tze. Obviously the uniqueness of our revelation 
is unique to ws because it is ours. The Egyptians, too, considered 
themselves the chosen people; so did the Brahmans, so the Chi- 
nese, so does every nation on earth in a stage of immaturity. Greek 
cosmopolitanism is the first symptom of a higher civilisation with 
broad humanitarian ideals. 

Yet, suppose that our civilisation should finally conquer all 
others, (which can be done by absorbing them, by accepting their 
good features,) the uniqueness of our religion would become a uni- 
versal uniqueness, but it would be developed by the breadth of 
a genuine catholicity. Man’s religious conceptions too are subject 
to the laws of a survival of the fittest, and in the long run truth 
alone will prove strong. 

The aim of the religious development of mankind is deter- 
mined by truth, and objectively determined truth is, in a word, called 
science ; but the course of evolution might have run over different 
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paths. If the prophets of monotheism had not risen among the 
Jews, or if the monotheistic reformers had not formulated their faith 
and incorporated it in their redaction of the Hebrew scriptures, 
monotheism would after all have risen; but it would have come to 
the front in another place and through some other medium perhaps 
in Persia, where a very pure conception of the Deity was dawning. 

In fact we know that the Persian religion exercised an enor- 
mous influence upon the Jews in Babylon, and Mazdaism is as ele- 
vating and noble as the prophetic movement in Israel. If Persian 
monotheism had met with universal acceptance, the place of Moses 
would have been taken by Zarathushtra and the place of David 
by Cyrus, the great founder of the Persian empire, whom Isaiah 
called ‘‘the anointed one of the Lord,” ‘‘the Messiah of Yahveh.” 

There is no need of ventilating the question whether our reli- 
gious development would have been better if it had taken a different 
course, but it is well to know what might have been. If we had 
received our monotheism from the Persians, our theologians would 
quote from the Avesta; if we had learned the ethics of ‘‘love of 
enemies” from Buddha, they would study the Dhammapfda and 
other Pali scriptures. In either case these other Bibles would 
have become canonical and held a unique place in our literature, 
but the great outlines of our religious growth would have remained 
the same. 

Having learned that in several countries the same, or a sim- 
ilar, evolution is taking place according to an intrinsic law of na- 
ture, the idea has been proposed that all religion is purely human— 
and truly it is. All religious evolution is purely human, just as 
the present movement, the influence of science upon our belief is 
purely human. Yet in spite of the purely human character of scien- 
tific investigation, we find that science itself is possessed of an ele- 
ment that is superhuman. 

Science is not a product of man’s fancy. Man can neither 
make nor mar scientific truth. He cannot manufacture it to suit 
his pleasure. Scientific truths are eternal verities. Man does not 
invent them; man discovers them. Science is nothing but the 
tracing of those features of nature which are eternal. It is the dis- — 
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covery of the laws that shape the universe and guide the evolution 
of the world. Science accordingly is purely human only in its sub- 
jective aspect ; the objective norm of science and its results are 
beyond human interference. There is a deep truth in the old doc- 
trine of the God-man, for the ideal of perfect humanity is a the- 
ophany—an incarnation of the Deity. The human element of the 
scientist’s labors does not exclude the divinity of science. The 
truths discovered by science are the eternal laws of being which 
cannot be made or unmade, changed or altered by any mortal, be 
he ever so powerful and grand, be he king or emperor or pope. 

Verily and truly, science, if it but be genuine science, is a 
divine revelation, and the spread of a scientific world-conception is 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God who will guide us 
into all truth. (John xvii. 13.) 

Whenever a scientist discovers a truth, he receives a revela- 
tion from on high; whenever he comprehends a law, he deciphers 
the hieroglyphs of a thought of God; whenever he gains a new in- 
sight into the constitution of the world either in its general signifi- 
cance or its special reference to man’s duties, he should in reverence 
take off his shoes, for he is in the presence of God. , 

Yet while science is divine and applicable to the whole range 
of life, including the domain of religious belief, while science should 
not be twisted to suit the purposes of dogmas of an established re- 
ligion, we must bear in mind the difference between religion and 
science. 

The clergyman is appointed to spread religion; his first duty 
is his pastoral work; he is sent out as an adviser and counselor 
to the members of his congregation, to comfort them in affliction, 
to stablish them in the love of truth and honesty, to strengthen 
them in temptation, to elevate their minds and consecrate their 
lives to a higher purpose than transient pleasures. He is not ex- 
pected to deliver scientific discourses, be it on physics or bacteriol- 
ogy or the Higher Criticism. He should address himself to the 
heart, not to the head. Even in a scientific age the maxim remains 
true, pectus facit theologum, ‘it is the heart that makes the clergy- 
man.” But the progress of the age demands that the clergyman 
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should have a scientific training, otherwise he runs the risk that 
the members of his congregation stand above him and he will in 
consequence lose his hold on their minds. 

A clergyman should be familiar with the scientific method, its 
exactness and its rigor; he should have imbibed the spirit of sci- 
ence, and it would be well if he had devoted some time to the study 
of some specialty, mathematics, mechanics, physics, or physiology ; 
but at the same time, while becoming scientific, he should not be 
changed into a scientist. He should bear in mind the purpose of 
his profession. He should be a teacher, an adviser, a pastor, a 
guide through the labyrinth of life. 

But if the main burden of pastoral work lies in the moral field, 
why should we not abandon religion and preach pure morality? In 
reply I would say that religion as I conceive it is the basis of all 
morality. Religion implies a world-conception and morality is noth- 
ing but the application of a man’s belief as to his destiny in life to 
practical problems ; for religion is conviction, specifically that con- 
viction which refers to the entirety of existence. Conviction is a 
power which dominates the will. Conviction is the motive, which 
determines the action of man; conviction is that which gives char- 
acter to his personality. There is no such thing as non-religious 
ethics. 

_ Religion consists in sentiment, but the nature of sentiment de- 
pends upon the idea by which it is inspired. There is no sentiment 
which is nothing but sentiment; all real sentiment possesses def- 
inite contents. Sentiments are directed toward an aim and the 
contents of religious sentiments are formulated in doctrines. Doc- 
trines naturally constitute the backbone of religion and doctrines 
may either be right or wrong. They may be mere assumptions 
(commonly called dogmas) based on insufficient knowledge, or 
they may be sound truths which can stand the test of science and 
will pass through the furnace of critique unscathed. 

In former ages belief (in the sense of insufficient knowledge) 
has been extolled but we know now that we can have a faith well 
founded, —a faith the application of which in the domain of conduct 
can be justified by inquiry and by experience. 
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Agnosticism is an untenable position which, though invented 
‘to stifle religion, chokes science. If agnosticism were true, science 
would have no right to interfere with blind belief, but superstition 
would be entitled to the same respect as any pure and noble faith. 
Agnosticism pretends to take an advanced position, but it is as re- 
actionary as it is wrong. It is not true that the problems of God, 
his existence or non-existence, his nature and his dispensation, of 
the soul and immortality, of the destiny and duty of man, etc., lie 
outside the pale of investigation. We can in all these questions 
as much as in mathematics, or physics, or chemistry, find out the 
truth and distinguish between right and wrong, between orthodoxy 
and error, between good and evil. Agnosticism falls like a blight 
on the spirit of enquiry; it makes one blasé and disheartens the 
thinker, the inventor, the student. What our young men need is be- 
lief in science, not this pernicious and unjustifiable awe of nes- 
cience.! 

But would not science thus reintroduce the antiquated horrors 
of dogmatic orthodoxy? Scarcely! For the new orthodoxy of 
provable truth will not brook violence and will be a blessing to all 
those who love clearness and definiteness. 

The old venerable word ‘‘orthodoxy” has been greatly misused 
in past ages, and has thus rightly acquired a savor of narrowness. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of seeking and having the right doctrine is 
not only legitimate but indispensable and should not be abandoned. 

Only let us substitute the orthodoxy of sound doctrine for the 
old ideal of an orthodoxy of dogma.? 

The old orthodoxy clung to certain dogmas established by tra- 
dition and sanctioned by cecumenical councils. Dogmas, as a rule, 
are symbols, i. e., formulations of the faith in allegorical language ; 
they are collected in the symbolical books. The upholders of an- 
cient orthodoxy were narrow-minded and scorned every one who 
used other allegories or other rituals, even if the meaning was the 


1For a discussion of Agnosticism see the author's pamphlet Kant and Spencer. 

2See the author's article ‘‘The New Orthodoxy” in Zhe Monist, Vol. VI., 
No. 1, pp. 91-98, republished in 7ke Dawn of a New Religious Era, pp. 21-30. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co. 
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same. The new orthodoxy would not be a stickler for words and 
similies but would insist on essentials. : 

You notice that I make a difference between dogma and doc- 
trine, between belief and faith: I discard the former, I retain the 
latter; and at the same time I cling to the old ideals of catholicity 
and orthodoxy. But I insist that our catholicity be catholic, not 
Roman, or Greek, or Anglican; but as universal as is science. I 
insist that orthodoxy be genuine rightness of opinion, not an or- 
thodoxy of dogma, of belief based upon insufficient knowledge, but 
an orthodoxy of doctrine, of objectively provable truths. 

The essentials of a religion may be classified under the heads 
of God, Soul, and World as follows: 

First, there must be a standard of right and wrong, which can 
be discovered by experience and finds in man’s conscience an in- 
stinctive expression. The ultimate authority of conduct is com- 
monly called ‘‘God.” 

Secondly, if religion shall regulate man’s conduct, he must be 
shown that he is responsible for his actions and their consequences. 
He has the choice between good and evil, and the very idea that 
he is held responsible will become an important factor.in his deci- 
sion. Hence the importance of the dogma of free will. 

Finally, we are concrete beings, and all concrete existence in- 
volves temporal and spatial limitations. In other words, we are 
limited parts of an unlimited whole, and we should have a clear 
conception toward our beyond as to both time and space. As to 
time, we should know our relation: (1) toward the past, viz., our 
pre-existence, our indebtedness to former generations, and (2) our 
post-existence, i. e., our mode of life after death, viz., our immor- 
tality in times to come. As to space, we must comprehend our 
kinship to other sentient beings, especially to our fellow-men. 

We do not mean here to enter into further details, especially 
as we have repeatedly discussed the several problems of God, free- 
dom, immortality, the sonship of man, and the brotherhood of man- 
kind, etc.; and trust that a philosophy of religion such as that out- 
lined here will be needed by our theologians in the measure that 
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people begin to feel the want of a philosophical and tenable expla- 
nation of the true significance of the old dogmas. 

There is much objection to theology and even pulpiteers some- 
times denounce it. Some would-be reformers imagine that all 
trouble in the churches comes from theology, from the intrusion of 
scientific thought into the domain of religious feeling. The truth 


is the very reverse. We need not less but more theology, and by | 


«‘theology” I understand simply, the science of religion. We need 


a radical theology reverent toward the past, respectful in tone, 


considerate of the faith of others, even if it be erroneous, yet un- 
shrinking and uncompromising as to the essentials of truth. If the 
present reformation is a reformation of the intellect, rather than 
the heart, salvation can come alone from the science of religion, 
from theology. 

The idea prevails within and without the churches that the 
liberal thought which is at present invading the study of the Bible, 
comes from the circles of Freethinkers or infidels. That is a strange 
error. The scientific interpretation of the Scriptures comes exclu- 
sively from theologians. Ingersoll has written the Mistakes of Moses, 
but his criticism of the Pentateuch is on the surface. He really 
could have made his onslaught on the Scriptures much more formid- 
able, if he had been acquainted with the labors of modern theo- 
logians. Avowedly irreligious people sometimes utilise chips from 
the theological work-shop, but, as a rule, they do not study, they 


do not search and investigate, they do no plodding. The plodding. 


has been done and is still being done in theological schools, at the 
seminaries and universities in this country as well as abroad, and 
especially in Germany. All the so-called ‘‘destructive critics” are 
theologians. With very few exceptions they are professors of the- 
ology in good standing; Harnack, who wrote Zhe History of the 
Dogma, Holzmann, our greatest authority on the New Testament, 


1To characterise the New Theology which to the Old Theology bears the same 
relation as astronomy bears to astrology, the author proposed the term ‘‘ Theon- 
omy.” See the editorials on ‘‘ Theology as a Science” in 7he Monist, Vol. XII., 
No. 4, and Vol. XIII., No. 1. See also the author's articles ‘‘ God,” ‘‘ Unmateri- 
ality of God and Soul,” ‘‘ The Personality of God" in The Monist, Vol. IX., No. 
2, and '‘ The Personality of God" in 7he Open Court, Vol. XI., No. 10. 
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De Wet, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Cornill, Delitzsch, Gunkel, and 
other Old Testament scholars are not only theologians themselves 
but descendants from theological families, and their very fathers are 
known as great lights in the orthodox circles of Protestant Christen- 
dom. 

And there is no frivolity in the destructive side of the higher 
criticism. Most of our higher critics have reached their conclusions 
in spite of themselves, in spite of their beliefs, and though the de- 
structive side is perhaps as yet the most assured part of their work, 
it will prove wholesome in the end. The higher criticism destroys 
not the Scriptures, not theology, not religion, but only a wrong 
interpretation of the Scriptures, a narrow conception of theology, 
the pagan features of religion. 

Science is never destructive except of illusions. It does not 
destroy truth, it destroys error. Its destruction will soon prove to 
be a mere clearing for a new and better construction, and this is 
true as well of the higher criticism, as of the philosophical founda- 
tion of theology. In place of a narrow belief, we shall have a wider 
and yet not less definite faith with higher ideals and a broader out- 
look. 

M. Guyau, an unusually gifted thinker, a representative of 
‘modern science in France, wrote a book on Zhe Jrreligion of the 
Future; but his judgment was limited to a consideration of the 
situation in his own country. In the clash of party strife he re- 

jected the religion of ecclesiastical dogmatism and espoused the 

cause of irreligious science. He saw no middle-ground. He was 
sufficiently familiar with science to know that scientific truth must 
in the end gain the victory ; but he did not understand its religious 
meaning. Had he listened to its less obvious but not less signifi- 
cant message, he would have appreciated the divinity of science, he 
would have learned that there is a higher God-conception than the 
anthropomorphism of dogma and that all truth is holy; and science, 
the revealer of truth, is the still small voice of divine revelation. - 
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A BUDDHIST GENESIS." 


HIS document is translated from the twenty-seventh Dialogue 
of the Long Collection (Digha-Nikéyo). It occurs in a discus- 
sion on the caste question; but that it is a book in itself is clear 
from the fact that a rival recension of the Scriptures has transmitted 
it in a different connection, and with a different title. This rival 
recension is that of the Sublime Story (Mahévastu), an expanded 
portion of the Book of Discipline belonging to the sect called the 
Transcendentalists or Docetists (Lokottaravddino), which is a branch 
of the Great Council School (Mahdsainghiko). Now the Great 
Council was the rival sect of the School of the Elders ( 7heravédo) 
who have preserved the Scriptures in Pali. The Great Council 
preserved them in some kind of Prakrit, which has since been par- 
tially Sanskritised. We have therefore this old Buddhist Genesis 
in two different Indian languages (to say nothing of a fifth-century 
translation into Chinese); transmitted by two different sects which 
parted company in the pre-Christian period of Buddhism ; and in 
two different portions of the Canon: viz., the Book of Dialogues 
(Sutta-Pitakam) and the Book of Discipline ( Vinaya-Pitakam). In 
the former (in Pali) it is entitled the Dialogue Primeval (Aggafha- 
suttam) and in the latter, The History of Kings. These two ancient 
recensions agree in the main, but are verbally different. When an 
old document has such a transmission, its antiquity is well estab- 
lished. 
The Buddhist Genesis was epitomised by Robert Spence Hardy 
in his Manual of Budhism (sic) published at London in 1853. But 


1Translated from the Pali by Albert J. Edmunds, Philadelphia. 
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Hardy translated not from the Pali texts, but from medieval Sin- 
ghalese commentaries, which in turn are based upon Pali texts and 
commentaries combined. Therefore we can never be sure, when 
reading Spence Hardy, how much of a narrative is from the primi- 
tive text and how much has been expanded or exaggerated from 
commentaries in P&li and Singhalese. 

An account of the Great Council version has been given in 
French by Emile Senart, in the Introduction to Vol. I. of his 
splendid edition of the Mahfvastu (Paris, 1882). So corrupt and 
difficult is the text that even this learned Prakrit scholar shrank 
from giving a verbal translation, but contented himself with an 
epitome. 

A brief account in English, based upon the Pali recension, has 
been given by Rhys Davids, in his Dialogues of the Buddha (Lon- 
don, 1899, p. 105). Samuel Beal translates two versions from the 
Chinese, the second one being from the Long Collection. (Four 
Lectures: London, 1882, pp. 151-155. ) 

The present is the first translation of the text itself, and is 
made from the King-of-Siam’s edition, printed in Siamese charac- 
ters, in Vol. XI. of his thirty-nine volumes of the Pali Canon, which 
was published at his capital in 1894, and in 1895 distributed 
throughout the world to universities and libraries. There are two 
copies in Philadelphia: viz., at the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Mercantile Library. In 1905 it is expected that the Pali Text 
Society of London will print our present Genesis text in Roman 
letters, when it will be much easier to read. 

We cannot here discuss the many questions raised by this an- 
cient book. Suffice it to say that the idea of Genesis as a fall is 
ancient, and the interpretation of Paradise as a spiritual state in- 
stead of a material one is now regarded by a high authority to be 
the original conception of Eden in the Babylonian mythology.! 
The Christian student will be aware that such an interpretation 
was given to the Hebrew Genesis by Philo the Jew of Alexandria, 
at the time of Christ; by Origen of Alexandria, in the third cen- 


1 Babylonian and Hebrew Genesis. By Heinrich Zimmern. London, 1901, 
Pp. 
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tury; by Jacob Boehme of Gérlitz in the sixteenth, and by Emanuel 
Swedenborg of Stockholm, in the eighteenth. 

The exact date of our document cannot be fixed, but after 
years of research I am satisfied that the Pali Canon existed, in its 
main constituents, if not in its present form, at the Council of Vat- 
tagamini, about B. C. 40,! in the ancient capital of Ceylon. At this 
Council the sacred lore, which had hitherto been oral, was com- 
mitted to writing, say the Ceylon Chronicles; and a number of 
facts, which cannot be detailed here, give probability to the state- 
ment. Even if only the older parts of the Canon existed then, the 
Genesis document was certainly among them, because transmitted 
by a branch of the rival sect which had split off from the sect of 
Ceylon (the School of the Elders) some centuries before. The 
Buddhist tradition maintains that this document, together with 
most of the Dialogues and Discipline, was fixed in its present form 
by the Council of Rajagaha, upon Buddha’s decease in the fifth 
century before Christ. But while criticism allows that something 
was settled then, it cannot admit so early a redaction for a litera- 
ture bearing all the marks of long development. We may safely 
say, then, that the Buddhist Genesis was composed between the 
fifth and the first centuries before Christ. 

How far the main idea of our document can be regarded as 
compatible with the underlying philosophy of the teachings of Bud- 
dha himself, does not fall within the scope of our investigation. 


ALBERT J. EDMUNDs. 
EASTER, 1902. 


THE DIALOGUE PRIMEVAL (AGGANNA-SUTTAM).? 


O VAsettha,? there is a season, at vast intervals in the lapse of 
time, when this world is dissolved; and upon the world’s dissolu- 
tion, the inhabitants are mostly brought together in the heaven of 


1 Kern's corrected date. 

2The discussion on caste, which precedes, is omitted, being no part of the 
Genesis document. 

3 The plural name of two Brahmin disciples, to whom Gotamo addresses the 
account. Hereafter we omit it: it occurs in every paragraph. 
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the Radiant, and there they dwell for a long, long period, mind- 
made, feeders on joy, self-resplendent, traversing the sky, and 
abiding in goodness. 

Again, there is a season, at vast intervals in the lapse of time, 
when this world is re-evolved; and upon the world’s evolution, 
people disappear from the host of the Radiant and come down 
hither. And they are mind-made, feeders on joy, self-resplendent, 
traversing the sky, and abiding in goodness. [And so] do they 
dwell for a long, long period. 

Now at that season there is gloom and darkness universally: 
moon and sun are known not; stars and constellations are not 
known ; nor night and day, nor month and fortnight, nor seasons 
of the year. Women and men are known not, but people say: 
‘Sentient beings only are considered.” ? 

Now for those beings there arises, after a vast interval in the 
lapse of time, a savory earth everywhere upon the water. Even as 
the tree of paradise on high is to a self-restrained one who is reach- 
ing Nirvana, such does it appear. It was endowed with color, 
scent, and savor like unto ghee and butter: such was its color. 
And even as a little honey undefiled, such was its taste. 

Then.some luxurious person saying, ‘‘Oh! What can this be?” 
tasted with his finger the savory earth, and as soon as he had done 
so, craving® therefor became clothed and entered in. Others also, 
following the example of that being, tasted the savory earth with 
a finger. When they had done so, craving became clothed and en- 
tered in. 

Then people approached the luxurious savory earth, to partake 
of it with their hands, and forthwith their self-radiance disappeared. 
When their self-radiance was gone, the moon and sun were mani- 


1A corrupt change in the Prakrit, of the PAli words ztthattam dgacchantz into 
tccha-svam-dgacchant?, has given rise to the idea, in the Mah4vastu, that they go 
whither they please. Then a gloss adds that this is always the rule: they always 
go whither they desire. . 

2 The word rendered ‘‘ inhabitants,” ‘‘people,” and ‘‘sentient beings” is the 
same in the PAli. 

3 Craving, literally thirst. It is a technical term in Buddhist metaphysics for 
the will to live, which necessitates personal existence. 
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fested, and with them the stars and constellations. With these 
again came night and day, and with night and day the months and 
the fortnights, and with the last the seasons of the year. Thus was 
this world again evolved. 

Now people remained a long, long time enjoying the savory 
earth for their food and support ; and so long as they did thus, mere 
coarseness entered into their bodies and differences of caste arose.? 
Some people were beautiful and others were ugly. Then those who 
were beautiful despised the ugly ones and said: ‘‘We are hand- 
somer than these; they are uglier than we.”’ And by reason of 
their conceit of color the savory earth disappeared among those 
born with pride and conceit. When the savory earth had van- 
ished, they met together and lamented, saying: ‘‘Oh, the savor ! 
oh, the savor!” Even now, when men have taken some surpass- 
ing? dainty they say the same: ‘‘Oh, the savor! Oh, the savor!” 
In this they imitate exactly the ancient primeval men, but know 
not the meaning thereof. 

After the savory earth had disappeared, there sprang up for 
those people a fine kind of moss. It was somewhat like a mush- 
room, and in color, scent, and savor was like unto ghee or butter. 
And even as a little honey undefiled, such was its taste. 

3Then, as before, they ate the fine moss and lived a long time 
thereon, while coarseness entered still more into their bodies, and 
differences of caste arose. Also, as before, the beautiful despised 
the ugly, whereupon the fine moss disappeared. When it was gone 
a sweet creeper sprang up, which was somewhat like the cadamba, 
and in color, scent, savor, and taste, as the other foods before. 
The same experience was repeated, and the sweet creeper vanished 
away. Then they met together and lamented, saying: ‘Alas for 
us! Alas! the sweet creeper has failed us!” Even now, when 


1The word caste is simply color or complexion. 

2 The word ‘‘surpassing"’ is literally dvéne or angelic. As in the Old Testa- 
ment, this word is used to mean great or fine. 

3 Here and in following paragraphs the exact phraseology of the preceding nar- 
rative is tediously repeated in the Pali, but it is no part of a translator's business 
to perpetuate these mannerisms. Their use is to preserve the text from corrup- 
tion. 
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men are touched by some divine catastrophe, they say the same: 
*sAlas for us! Alas, it has failed us!’ They recall the very letter 
of the ancient primeval men, but know not the meaning thereof. 

Now, when the sweet creeper had gone from those people, a 
delicate rice appeared, without coating or husk, pure, sweet-scented, 
and with the fruit already winnowed. They fetched food at evening 
for supper, and in the morning it was ripe and grown again. They 
fetched food in the morning for breakfast, and at evening it was 
ripe and grown again. It was not known to fail. Then the people 
lived a long, long time, enjoying the delicate rice for their food and 
support; and so long as they did thus, mere coarseness entered 
more and more into their bodies and differences of caste arose. 

Then the organ of womanhood appeared in the woman and the 
organ of manhood in the man. And the woman offered to the man 
strong drink in excess, and the man unto the woman. And as they 
did so, passion arose, and suffering entered into their bodies. By 
reason of the suffering they indulged in the act of sex. Then, when 
people saw them in those days, indulging thus, some threw dust 
and others ashes, and others cow-dung, saying: ‘‘Perish, vile 
wench! Perish, vile wench!” And again: ‘‘How can one being 
do such a thing unto another?” Even now, in some country places, 
when a murderess is being executed, some people throw dust, others 
ashes, and others cow-dung.! They recall the very letter of the an- 
cient primeval men, but know not the meaning thereof. 

O Vasettha! that was an impious practice in those days, but 
now it isa pious one. People who, in those days, indulged in the 
act of sex, were not allowed to return to town or village for two 
months and three. When those people had fallen into exceeding 
mischief in that impiety, they began to make houses, in order to 
hide the impiety. Then it occurred to some idle person: ‘*Why 
should I be troubled to bring rice at evening for supper and at 
morning for breakfast? Suppose I now bring it only once every 


1The Sanskrit here reads: ‘‘Monks, just as now, when a maiden is being 
married, they throw a stick or a clod,” etc. This is doubtless the true sense, and 


the P4li is probably corrupt. 
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evening for breakfast.” He accordingly did so, and then some one 
approached him and said : 

‘¢Come, fellow-being! let us go and bring some rice.” 

‘¢Enough, O fellow-being! I only fetch rice once every even- 
ing for breakfast.” 

Thereupon that other, following his example, said: ‘‘It would 
be good indeed to bring the rice only once in two days.”” Just then 
some one else approached that person and asked him likewise to 
go for rice, and he gave the same answer as the first, whereupon 
the other, following his example, said: ‘‘It would be good indeed 
to bring the rice .only once in four days.” When another person 
invited the last one to bring some, he was told about the four-day 
plan, and forthwith suggested once in eight days as enough. So 
soon as those people began to eat stored-up rice, then was the 
grain enveloped by the red coating and the husk; no harvest was 
reaped ; failure ensued, and there were groves on groves of stand- 
ing rice. 

Then the people met together and lamented, saying: ‘Alas! 
Evil things have appeared among beings; for of yore we were 
mind-made, feeders on joy, self-radiant, traversing the sky and 
abiding in goodness, and so did we long remain. Then, after a 
vast period, arose the savory earth upon the water, and we ate 
thereof and lost our splendor, till moon and sun came forth, and 
stars and starry forms. So night and day, month and half-month 
and seasons yearly rolled, and we enjoyed the savory earth for long, 
until by the appearance among us of things wicked and demeritori- 
ous the savory earth did fail. Then the fine moss came round, and 
we lost it likewise; and the sweet creeper and the huskless rice. 
The rice we gathered morn and even for our meals, a daily harvest ; 
failure was unknown; and so we stayed for long, till for wicked 
and demeritorious things a coating and a husk did wrap the grain; 
no harvest was there reaped ; failure ensued, and groves on groves 
are standing. Let us now divide the rice and set a boundary.” 

So they divided the rice and a boundary did they set. 

Now a certain greedy person, while keeping his own share, 
took a share not given him, and enjoyed it. They arrested him 
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and said: ‘‘Alas! O being, thou hast done a wicked thing, in that 
thou hast, while keeping thine own share, taken and enjoyed | a 
share ungiven. O being, thou shouldest not do thus.” 

‘‘Be it so,” replied that being to the others. But a second 
time he stole likewise, and a third; whereupon, after the same re- 
proof, some struck him with their hands, some with clods, and 
others with staves. And so theft came first to be known, and up- 
braiding, and lying, and violence. 

Then the best people met together, and lamented, saying: 
‘‘Alas! Evil things have appeared among beings, in that theft has 
come to be known, and upbraiding, and lying, and violence. Sup- 
pose we now elect one being and tell him: ‘Do thou rebuke whom- 
soever is rightly deserving of rebuke, and upbraid or expel whom- 
soever is rightly deserving thereof; but we will provide for thy 
share of the rice.’” 

Thereupon the people approached a person who was finer, 
handsomer, pleasanter, and more commanding than the rest, and 
said: ‘‘Come, fellow-being! Rebuke whomsoever is rightly de- 
serving of rebuke, and upbraid or expel whomsoever is rightly de- 
serving thereof; but we will provide for your share of the rice.” 

‘‘Be it so,” replied that person to the rest; and so he re- 
buked, upbraided, or expelled those rightly deserving thereof, while 
they provided for his share of the rice. 

Now because he was the great man elected by the race, there 
arose the first title! of ‘‘Great Elect.” And because he was lord 
of the fields,? there arose the second title of ‘*Nobleman.” And 
because he reconciles others by justice, there arose the third title 
of ‘‘King.” Such was the origin of this circle of Nobles by an an- 
cient’ primeval title; yea, and of those very people who, though 
different, are alike and not dissimilar, by virtue of justice, not by 
injustice. Justice, O Vasettha! is best for the human race in this 
world and the next.® 


[End of the Genesis document common to the Pali Aggafifia-suttam and the Pra- 
krit Mah4vastu. ] 


1«¢Title” is akkharam, the regular word for a letter of the alphabet. Its 
literal meaning is ‘‘ imperishable.” 

? There is here, and also in the words ‘‘ reconcile” and ‘‘ king,” a punning ety- 
mology: ‘‘ field" is khettam, and ‘‘ nobleman” is Khattzyo. 

3 The closing passage about justice (or religion) is not in the Mah4vastu, being 
part of the discussion about caste which is now resumed in the P4li dialogue. In 
like manner there is frequent divergence of words and sentences between the two 
recensions, but agreement in the main story. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
| AN INAUGURAL. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, in his God and the Bible, uses with 
telling effect a line from Homer: ‘‘Wide is the range of 
words! Words may make this way or that way!” Of nothing 
could that line be more true than of the phrase ‘ Higher Criti- 
cism.” To some it conveys the idea of sober, honest investigation 
conducted in reverent spirit with the purpose of reaching the truth ; 
to others it is a synonym for high-sounding dogmatism, starting 
from preconceived notions and having for its object the overthrow 
of Christian faith ; while to other some it is nothing but a scholarly 
‘¢fad,” which indeed has had a longer run than most fads but will 
soon have finished its course. Like most things good or bad, 
higher criticism has had its friends and its enemies; and in com- 
pany with many a different cause, it has suffered from both. Its 
enemies often misunderstand its purpose, caricature its methods, 
and misstate its results; its friends, on the other hand, depend too 
implicitly on its deductions, exaggerate the reach of its conclu- 
sions, and refuse soberly to submit them to the thorough tests which 
are imperative. 

It is the purpose of this paper to attempt to correct some cur- 
rent misrepresentations of its objects and methods, and to set forth 
its aim, its limitations, and its advantages. 

It is an old saying that no antagonism is so violent as that en- 
gendered by the odium theologicum. This is quite natural. Mat- ~ 
ters which have to do with man’s eternal relations arouse the 
strongest passions, give rise to the intensest convictions. And so 
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‘¢ wide is the range of words” that from the same phrase, through 
conflicting interpretations, conclusions the most opposite are 


reached. 

I have spoken of ‘‘current misrepresentations” of the higher 
criticism. It should be no cause for surprise that these exist. Had 
that not been the case, if there had been no opposition to the ap- 
plication of the Bible of the methods of critical research, we should 
have a new thing in the annals of science and of the world. The 
growth of science, the attainment of results contrary to the con- 
ceived order of things, have always occasioned apprehension, have 
ever persuaded to charges and recriminations. Says Freeman: 

‘*Nothing is more morally certain than....that every worthy movement, be 
it on behalf of learning or of higher objects than learning, on behalf of freedom or 
humanity or right in any shape, will have to go through much opposition, much 
ridicule, that it will have to live through many adverse votes, through many scorn- 
ful articles in newspapers, but that if its promoters bear up stoutly, it will win in 
the end.” 

We find Christians in doubt and full of fear because of the 
half-truths expressed by those supposed to be opponents of the 
Christian faith. These half-truths are often the results of a one- 
sided, incomplete application of principles which are legitimate 
when ¢horoughly applied, and which when thoroughly applied com- 
plete the statements of half-truths and furnish material to fortify 
the wavering faith of the faint-hearted. A good example of this 
class of objections are the anachronisms in the Pentateuch which 
yield at once upon the basis of the documentary hypothesis. An 
examination of the grounds upon which faith rests is sometimes as 
necessary to confirm believers as it is at other times to induce be- 
lief. 

A fair statement of one of the difficulties encountered is that 
by Dr. Aiken as follows : 

‘*We cannot take many steps in exegesis without finding that before we are 
aware of it we were grappling with some of the most complex and representative 
problems of historical criticism—and of the (so-called) ‘higher criticism’: who 

said this, when, where, why? For the who, when, where, why, seriously affect 
our interpretation of that which is surely something more than a mere colorless 
formula of words.” 
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In the kindred science of textual criticism the same experience 
was had.{() ‘‘The first collections of various readings excited great 
alarm.”” The earliest critics of the text had to meet the accusation 
of infidelity. The conception that the traditional view of the verbal 
and literal accuracy of the Bible was the teaching of the Bible itself 
was in possession of the field—to question this was to assail the 
Bible itself. So the scholarly Geddes was called a ‘‘ would-be cor- 
rector of the Holy Ghost.” This citadel of traditionalism had to be 
carried under a hot and often not harmless fire of scorn, invective, 
and even excommunication. Within the eighth decade of the last 
century Dean Burgon led an almost virulent attack upon the cau- 
tious revisers of the New Testament for omitting unsanctioned pas- 
sages from their Greek basis of the Revised Version, and he found 
an energetic follower on this side of the Atlantic. 

These experiences, therefore, are not peculiar in investigations 
of a purely Biblical character. Rather, it should be said, the Bible 
is only just ceasing to be regarded the court of last resort, whose 
pronouncements, as formerly interpreted by the Church, on all sub- 
jects,—cosmology, astronomy, geology, geography, chronology, 
anthropology, sociology, and what not—decide what may be be- 
lieved and known. It is on record, for instance, that ‘‘on Feb. 24, 
1616, the consulting theologians of the Holy Office characterised 
the two propositions—that the sun is immovable in the centre of 
the world, and that the earth has a diurnal motion of rotation—the 
first as ‘absurd in philosophy, and formally heretical, because ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Scripture,’ and the second as ‘open to the 
same censure in philosophy, and at least erroneous as to faith.’” 
Galileo himself, apropos of whose discoveries these deliverances 
had been made, was admonished ‘‘not to ‘hold, teach, or defend’ 
the condemned doctrine.” 

There are those living who remember the great outburst of re- 
ligious horror which attended the projection into the world of Dar- 
win’s application of the theory of evolution to the origin of man. It 
seemed as if the whole Christian world was aroused, and a pesti- 
lence of satire and invective assailed the daring innovator. Within 
only a very few years have theologians—indeed, not yet all theo- 
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logians—become reconciled to that to which once the only possible 
reply was—horribile dictu; says Mr. Gladstone: 

‘In 1698 an ordinance was passed in the Long Parliament by which it was 
actually made an offence punishable by death to deny that which is manifestly only 
a question of historical inquiry—the authenticity of any one book contained in the 
Canon of Scripture.” 

If the prosecution of research has thus suffered in branches 
which had so remote a connection with theological science, we need 
hardly wonder that the application of scientific processes to the 
Bible itself has caused great burning of heart. It is necessary that 
we look for a few minutes at current representations, for only thus 
perhaps will it be seen that our investigation is not entirely a work 
of supererogation. The examples I adduce come down to within 
a few weeks of the present. 

It is a curious fact that the misrepresentations of the higher 
criticism are most frequently found in the religious press, and par- 
ticularly in those papers that are the ‘‘organs” of the denomina- 
tions they represent. These misstatements consist most often of 
unfounded assumptions as to the purposes of the critics. Writers 
assume dishonesty and hostility to the word of God as the motive 
of these same critics, they discount the reverence and impugn the 
veracity of the students who employ this method of research. 

A few examples only from many that might be adduced.—One 
editorial, treating of the sale of the English Bible, says that: 

‘‘Neither hard times, nor higher criticism, nor infidelity....has any effect 
upon the sale of the divine Scriptures.” 

A sandwich composed of an upper crust of hard times, a lower 
crust of infidelity, and a filling of higher criticism must indeed be 
an indigesta moles. But what can we say of either the intelligence 
or the honesty of the writer who threats these three things as equally 
vicious or destructive. A reviewer in the Lutheran Standard in- 
forms us that: 

‘‘The so-called Higher Critics, zt zs well known, are constantly trying to 


1 W. E. Gladstone in debate on Dissenter’s Chapel Bill, Westm. Rev., Oct., 
1889, p. 395. 
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shake the faith of the Christian by telling him that the books of the Bible were 
not written by the men whose names are usually given as the human authors.” 

That is, when a higher critic tells the people that say, the title 
—‘‘The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews” is not found 
in the best manuscripts, and is, by the common consent of schol- 
ars, the addition in great part of an age long after the time of the 
composition of the book to which it is prefixed, and is moreover 
untrustworthy,—when a critic does this, stating a fact no scholar 
disputes, his object is ‘‘to shake the faith of the Christian.” 

The question at once arises, are we debarred from stating the 
truth? 

Still another reviewer tells us that a certain book: 

‘*,,..Is a most telling arraignment of the so-called higher criticism and an un- 
masking of its pretensions.” 

We hear from still a different source that one of the causes for 
the ‘‘Bible’s being the best abused of books” is: 

‘*....Its treatment by the higher critics, alleging (szc) that it is the offspring 
of incompetence and fraud.” 

One of the most influential papers of a large denomination as- 
sumes a slightly different tone and thus reassures its readers : 

‘That sort of criticism which, by a curious anomaly, goes by the name of the 
‘higher’ criticism, is one of those scholarly ‘fads’ which have broken out at in- 
tervals ever since the revival of learning. But nobody need be seriously disturbed 
by it. It isn’t going to destroy the Bible, nor lessen its authority, nor diminish the 
faith of the great body of Christian people in its divine authorship.” 

The examples I have given are what may be called impersonal. 
They are uttered behind the shield of the editorial ‘‘we.”’ These 
are not the only instances of false estimates of the higher criticism. 
It often happens that men of eminence in the ranks of the Chris- 
tian ministry lend their influence and name to the attack on this 
method of research. For example, one of the most prominent of 
Baptist clergymen was recently quoted as follows : 


‘Higher Criticism tends inevitably, whether its teachers realise the fact or 
not, to absolute rationalism and the discrediting of inspiration. If dates are erron- 
eous, if scientific statements are wrong, if historical representations are misleading, 
if Jesus only fell in with popular views when he seemed to attribute the Pentateuch 
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to Moses, is it possible to believe that the Almighty had much to do with the prep- 
aration of such a book ?” 


It has doubtless not escaped notice that one object of the at- 
tack in the preceding citations is the name figher criticism. This 
makes it necessary to remove a possible prejudice before we pro- 
ceed farther in the discussion. It is constantly assumed by those 
who should know better that the adjective Aigher demonstrates the 
arrogance of those who use it, who claim thereby an unwarranted 
importance and precedence for their method. It ¢s unfortunate 
that this name has been given. But all scholars know and other 
people are fast learning that the adjective is used to distinguish this 
process from the /ower or textual criticism which has for its prov- 
ince the examination of manuscripts and versions and for its object 
the settlement of the text, the attainment of the ¢psissima verba— 
the true reading, the very letters of the original documents—and 
which is therefore preparatory to the application of the processes 
of the higher criticism. 

Arguments against the method on the ground that it is called 
the higher criticism and that it involves an arrogation of superior 
authority to other methods of research are inspired either by igno- 
rance or by deliberate intent to deceive or to instill prejudice. We 
trust that the time is at hand when arguments of this character 
shall entirely cease. 

The meaning of all this disparagement can be nothing if it is 
not to show that the higher criticism as applied to the Bible is 
utterly and essentially faulty.. It is time then that we ask—What 
is this method of study that is causing so much animosity in the 
Christian world? Is higher criticism ‘‘a synonym for rationalism” 
(‘‘rationalism” in the sense of ‘‘irreverence’’), and are ‘‘the higher 
critics all ‘infidels’”? Is it impossible for a higher critic to be 
honest and reverent, and can his conclusions escape being destruc- 
tive? In other words, is the principle in itself essentially vicious! 
and must the reverent student be debarred its use? Or is it, like 


1 Professor Sayce says in so many words: ‘‘The ‘critical’ method is thus 
essentially vicious." 
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most things on earth, something which may be used or abused, the 
employment of which may therefore be allowed under proper safe- 
guards and with a true apprehension of its powers and limitations? 

What is this higher criticism? I offer as a tentative definition 
the following: A method of investigation scientifically applied to 
any given document or documents for ascertainment of truth, par- 
ticularly the truth as to ‘‘the authorship, construction, unity, time, 
and place of composition, literary form,” ‘‘credibility as history, or 
authority as ethics or religion,” the results of which investigation 
may be used either destructively or constructively of present opin- 
ions. 

It will be noticed that into this definition of the higher criti- 
cism the word ‘‘ Bible” does not enter. The omission was designed. 
For the method of research under discussion is not confined to the 
Bible, does not deal solely with religious documents. We are, in- 
deed, led to the further remark that it is not even a modern science. 
It dates far back of the Christian era, when the objects of its appli- 
cation were the poems of Homer and the events of Grecian history. 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, in his edition of Zhucydides, has informed us 
that that historian was fully aware of the mythical character of 
many of the accounts which in his time passed as history. In fact, 
the great master of. Rugby makes it perfectly clear that the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian war employed at least some of the tests 
of our method. We may make the further assertion that the appli- 
cation of the principles of historical criticism to the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament began in the days of the Christian Apologists. 

Perhaps the best examples of the use of these principles are 
those most commonly given—the cases of the Letters of Phalaris, - 
the Isidorian Decretals, and the Donation of Constantine. 

The Letters of Phalaris are a series, one hundred and forty- 
eight in number, formerly supposed to have been written in the 
sixth century B. C. This date and the assumed authorship were 
commonly taken for granted as correct until Dr. Richard Bentley, 
in his controversy with Chas. Boyle, proved from the mention, in 
the Letters, of towns that did not exist till long after the time of 
Phalaris, from reference to tragedies that were not written till cen- 
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turies after, and from imitations of authors of a later age,—in other 
words, by internal evidence as compared with established facts, 
that these letters could not have been written till quite late in the 
Christian era. 

This example, it will be noted, is taken from the history of 


purely secular literature. 


The Donation of Constantine was the basis of the Papal claim 
to the temporal dominion of the West. The document embodying 
the claim contained the legend that Constantine was healed of 
leprosy in the waters of baptism by St. Silvester the Bishop of 
Rome. In gratitude the royal proselyte withdrew from Rome to 
found a new capital in the East and ‘‘resigned to the popes the 
perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the West.” This docu- 
ment was first adduced during Charlemagne’s reign in the ninth 
century, and was written probably in the latter half of the preced- 
ing century. A single word betrayed the character of the compo- 
sition and its origination at a time when the limits of empire had 
greatly shrunk, by an author who did not know what regions were 
within Constantine’s dominion. 

The history of the Isidorian Decretals furnishes another ex- 
ample of the application of the principles of the higher criticism. 
These decretals consist of a series of edicts and letters supposed to 
have been written by the popes, some of them dating back to Clem- 
ent of Rome. On them many of the claims of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in the Middle Ages were founded. The literary criti- 
cism of these documents conclusively showed that they were forged 
in the ninth century, and that therefore they lose their authority. 

These examples and others that might be cited by the score 
demonstrate that this method of examining documents has not 
been invented for use merely in a religious direction and against or 
upon the Bible, but actually grew up in connection with other than 
religious literature. It is at the present day applied in every field 
of research involving the use of documents. Every discovery of a 
manuscript or document, whether secular or sacred, is the signal 
for employing the tests, for using the processes, of this science. 
The rigor with which this method is applied in other than Bib- 
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lical fields is illustrated in the following extract from Lord Acton’s 
inaugural lecture on taking the chair of History at Oxford: 


‘* The critic is one who, when he lights on an interesting statement, begins by 
suspicion. He remains in suspense until he has subjected his authority to three 
operations. First, he asks whether he has read the passage as the author wrote it. 
For the transcriber and the editor and the official or officious censor on the top of 
the editor have played strange tricks and have much to answer for. And if they 
are not to blame it may turn out that the author wrote his book twice over, that 
you can discover the first jet, the progressive variations, things added, and things 
struck out.!_ Next is the question where the writer got his information. If froma 
previous writer, it can be ascertained, and the inquiry has to be repeated. If from 
unpublished papers, they must be traced; and when the fountain-head is reached, 
or the track disappears, the question of veracity arises. The responsible writer's 
character, his position, antecedents, and probable motives have to be examined 
into; and this is what, in a different and adapted sense of the word, may be called 
the higher criticism in comparison with the servile and almost mechanical work of 
pursuing statements to their root. For a historian has to be treated as a witness, 
and not believed until his sincerity is ascertained. The maxim that a man must be 
assumed to be honest until the contrary is proved was not made for him. 

The main thing to learn is not the art of accumulating material, but the sub- 
limer art of investigating it, of discerning truth from falsehood, and certainty from 
doubt. It is by solidity of criticism, more than by the plenitude of erudition, that 
the study of history strengthens, and straightens, and extends the mind.” 

All this, to some people, sounds like the sheerest rationalism. 
Of its applicability to ordinary history no one feels a doubt, but to 
the Bible—ah, that is a different thing!» The awful irreverence of 
it in that connection makes the blood run cold! It may therefore 
be a surprise to know that the late Dr. Aiken speaks as follows 
from the very citadel of conservatism in America : 

‘There is a measure of truth in what Renan says with a frankness and force 
that are almost brutal: ‘Criticism knows no reverence; it judges gods and men. 
For it, there is neither prestige nor mystery; it breaks all charms; it tears aside 


all veils. This irreverent power, turning upon everything a firm and scrutinising 
look, is by its very essence guilty of treason towards God and man.’” 


And yet, the question at once confronts us, can the application 
of these principles be excluded from the Bible? Is it possible in 


1 The very case with the Acts of the Apostles as represented in two sets of 
manuscripts, according to some of the foremost critics of our times. 
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the first place, is it desirable in the second place, that the Bible 
should be exempted? To which question the answer comes from 
a certain school,—‘‘This exemption is imperative, for he Bible is 
different from other books; the Bible is the word of God.” To ques- 
tion or cross-examine the Bible is ‘‘consciously to test the credi- 
bility of the Holy Ghost, to dispute the veracity of God Himself,” 
an awful sin, a fearful irreverence ! 

The answers to this objection must be postponed till we come 
to the consideration of the necessity for the employment of critical pro- 
cesses in the study of the Bible. ANI am concerned to show now is 
that this method of study is not an engine of war expressly invented 
to batter down the walls of Christian faith and to assault the for- 
tress of Biblical truth. The genesis of the science lies far back of 
the Christian era, its scope is as extensive as literature itself, while 
its principal field of practice has been the domain of general his- 
tory. 

The exercise of its principles in Bis/ical study is indeed for the 
most part modern; but that was as inevitable as the march of sci- 
ence, as necessary as the succession of the seasons. It is not anti- 
Biblical any more than astronomy or geology is anti-Biblical. If 
it be said that this is drawing the long bow, my reply is that what 
I have claimed in my last statement is supported by the late veteran 


- Dr. Wm. Henry Green, the late leader of the conservative hosts in 


this country. 

While we have defined positively that which is the subject of 
our discussion, it may be well to borrow the substance of an article 
by Professor Zenos that we may see the negative side of our theme. 
For while many do not know what the higher criticism really is, 
they imagine it to be several things it is not. A few of these shall 
be noted. 

1. ‘*It is not the criticism of the literary characteristics of the 
Bible.” That is to say, while it observes the difference in style 
displayed in the separate books of the Bible or even in the different 
parts of the same book, while it takes cognisance of a greater or 
less degree of grammatical or syntactic or lexicographic purity, of 
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the agreement or disagreement with models that are assumed as 
classic, it does not do this for the style itself. 

When it marks a peculiarity in style, a difference in vocabu- 
lary, a habitual felicity in expression, it does so because they are 
data for use in the solution of a problem. 

2. ‘*It is not a philosophical principle or mode of viewing the 
Bible and its contents.” To illustrate: the Tibingen school used 
as their guide in Biblical criticism the Hegelian principle of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. They read all the New Testament Scrip- 
tures in the light of this philosophical lantern. That was not higher 
criticism! Yet the results of just such work as theirs is continually 
set forth as the fruitage of higher criticism, as higher criticism it- 
self. We are therefore compelled to make the distinction and em- 
phasise it that a method like the Taibingen school’s is not the scien- 
tific procedure of the higher criticism, nor is it the higher criticism 
itself. 

3. ‘‘It is not a theory of inspiration.” Perhaps the most com- 
mon error concerning our method is the one negatived by the prop- 
osition just enunciated. The results given by the exercise of the 
critical processes belonging to our method may lead to or suggest 
a theory of inspiration. But that theory when formulated is not to 
be identified with the critical procedure which gave the data for 
the formula. 

. 4. ‘*‘It is not a set of views as to the books of the Bible.” The 

higher criticism bears the same relation to a set of views concern- 
ing the Bible as the tools and machinery in a saw-mill, a stone- 
quarry, and a blacksmith-shop to a house. All these shape the 
material of which the house is built, but they are not the house. 
The comparison may be carried still farther. The materials turned 
out by the machinery may be perfectly sound and well worked. Yet 
the house constructed from them may be a monstrosity, neither 
substantial, convenient, nor sightly, all because the material has 
not been employed in fit proportions and in a suitable manner. 

The confusion hinted at in the statement ‘It is not a set of 
views as to the Bible” has led to an identification of all sorts of 
vagaries, of real attacks upon the Bible, of infidelity itself, with the 
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higher criticism. Any mad hypothesis, any untenable theory, is 
charged at once to the higher critic. ‘‘The critics have a mania,” 
Says one paper, ‘‘for forming hypotheses.”’ These same critics are 
not only infidels, they are madmen. In consequence, the caveat 
at the head of this section—‘‘It is not a set of views of....the 
Bible” is one most necessary to bear in mind. 

We are therefore thrown back to the first clause of one defini- 
tion which contains the essence of it: ‘‘a method of investigation 
scientifically applied.”" This is what it is—a method. It is not de- 
nunciation of the Bible, not an engine of war erected to undermine 
or batter down its truths, not a philosophical principle or prepos- 
session which forbids a man to come out of the woods at a place 
different from that where he entered, not a theory of inspiration 
(even though the result of its processes be to make certain theories 
of inspiration untenable), not even a set of views about the Bible. 
It is just ‘‘a method of investigation scientifically applied.” Scien- 
tifically, not erratically, not blindly, not capriciously, not even in- 
flexibly without regard tofircumstance and fitness. And this should 
lead us to see at once how misleading are the statements that the 
higher critics are ‘‘taking away the Bible,” are ‘‘robbing Chris- 
tians of their guide.” To take away is not the function of the higher 
criticism. If any branch of Biblical study takes away aught from 
the Word of God, it is the /ower or Textual criticism. That with 
which we are concerned is simply a method of investigation scien- 
tifically applied to the Bible as it is, to discover what it is. 

This brings us to the next point of importance—the material 
with which B:d/ca/ higher criticism deals. ‘We have here to bring 
into consideration a fact which is obscured in the common mind, no 
doubt largely through the influence of the title of our book—‘‘ The 
Bible.” The truth thus obscured is that the Bible is a collection or — 
library of books. The name ‘‘Bible” carries with it as a noun in 
the singular a truth the importance of which should by no means 
be minimised. But in this connection we are compelled to notice 
not the unity so much as the diversity which appears. The Bible 
is not one book as we use the term nowadays, in the sense of being 
the production of a single individual. Even if it be referred on the 
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very highest and most mechanical theory of inspiration to God as 
the ultimate author, the fact remains that its parts were given at 
different times during a period of over a thousand years. Upon 
the basis of the traditional authorship of its component parts, it 
reflects the conditions and modes of thought and of expression of 
widely separated ages. 

It is a question at least open to debate whether this notion of 
the unity of the Bible is not extra-Biblical if not indeed anti-Bib- 
lical. Bp. Westcott has noted that in the New Testament the Old 
is called “‘The Law, Prophets, and Psalms,” ‘‘The Law and the 
Prophets,” ‘‘ The Writings,” ‘‘ The Scriptures,” etc., names which 
recognise the complexity of the book. When the singular ‘‘ The 
Scripture” is used, a special passage or book is meant and not the 
whole collection. It is doubtful whether a singular term is found 
in the New Testament to express the collective of all the books of 
the Old Testament. 2 Cor. iii. 14 has been applied in this associa- 
tion, but v. 6 of the same chapter makes it more than doubtful 
whether the phrase ‘‘Old Testament” refers to what we mean when 
we use the expression. By the beginning of the third century the 
terms ‘‘Old Testament” and ‘‘ New Testament” were probably in 
common use. ‘The first collective title” appears ‘‘in Jerome in 
the fourth century ‘The Divine Library.’” The term ‘‘ The Books” 
came to be used by Greek writers, and ‘‘in the thirteenth century,” 
says Bp. Westcott, ‘‘by a happy solecism, the neuter plural came 
to be regarded as a feminine singular, and ‘The Books’ became by 
common consent ‘The Book’ (Biblia), our ‘Bible.’” So it has 
come about that the composite character of the Bible, as made up 
of many books, has been largely forgotten. To the clergy and to 
scholars, of course, the truth I state is trite, but in the mind of the 
people the common thought is not ¢ pluribus, but unum. 

For the higher criticism then the Bible is a library, a collec- 
tion of books. Consequently the problem of the origin of the Bible 
becomes a very complex one. The inquiry cannot lead us by a 
single step to a definite conclusion enunciated in a simple sentence. 
The same questions must be asked respecting every one of its sixty- 
six component parts. And after the comparatively easy problems 
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of the origin and character and meaning and historical situation of 
each of these parts has been worked out, there remains the infinitely 
more delicate task of combining all these results into one concep- 
tion, which shall do all justice and no injustice to the library so 
grandly opened with the stately words ‘‘In the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the Earth” and so propitiously closed with 
the benediction ‘‘The grace of the Lord Jesus be with the saints. 
Amen.” 

Were the Bible only divine, were there no human elements in- 
terwoven into its fabric, many of the tasks set for the higher criti- 
cism would not exist. To change the figure, ‘‘ We have this treas- 
ure in earthen vessels.” Granting the divine origin of Scripture, 
this Scripture came through human channels. It reflects the in- 
fluence of the age which produced it, of the civilisation in which it 
arose, the circumstances of the people to whom it came and of the 
place where it was written, it mirrors the soul of the man who in- 
dited it. Each of these can but have left some impress on the pro- 
duct. The vocabulary, the style, the philosophy and theology, the 
matter itself, each has earmarks of its origin. The writer and his 
environment inevitably reappear in his work—necessarily so as he 
writes in entire conformity with the laws of his being and without 
attempt at imposture. 

It follows therefore that to the trained student a literature will 
tell its own story of its origin, time of writing and purpose. Some- 
what as the expert in English literature can tell almost at a glance 
the age to which a production belongs, locating it in the Early 
English, Middle English, Elizabethan, or some later period; so 
the expert Hebraist or Grecist detects in a given document signs 
of the golden age of early Hebrew or Greek, or signs of a deca- 
dence. A book which should tell of the trolley car or the ironclad, 
or should know the massacre of St. Bartholomew or the Monroe 
doctrine, could not be placed in the Middle Ages. Similarly a 
document which speaks of the subjection of the Canaanites from 
the standpoint of accomplished fact, which knows of kings over 
Israel, cannot be the product of a Moses who lived centuries be- 
fore. 
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The higher criticism, let me repeat, deals primarily with the 
components of the Bible. It comes to them with certain questions. 
It interrogates the documents themselves. It desires to know the 
testimony of the books to themselves and to each other. To this 
end it cross-examines them. Its questions are directed as suggested 
in the definition we give. It makes such inquiries as: Is the book 
a unit or is it composite? the work of one author, of several, or of 
a school of writers? Is it as the author left it or has it been edited? 
Does the book claim or appear to claim authorship for itself? Is 
this claim consistent with the contents? Does the subject-matter 
mirror the known characteristics of the assumed author and his 
age? Does it, viewed from that standpoint, contain anachronisms, 
and if so, how are they to be accounted for? What is its literary 
form? Is it prose or poetry, drama or song, literal history, didactic 
allegory, or philosophical investigation? If history, what are its 
sources? How near was the author to them and how has he used 
them? Is ecclesiastical or other bias discoverable? From what 
standpoint did the author view his material? What is its philo- 
sophic background? Do its teachings accord with well-ascertained 
facts and is it therefore authoritative ? 

It will be seen that these questions simply expand the com- 
pound query: What is the origin, what the literary form, and what 
the historicity and credibility and therefore authority of the book? 

In all this the higher criticism does not come with antagonism 
to any known or accepted theories. Says Zenos: 

‘*Its relation to the old and [the] new views respectively is one of indiffer- 
ence. It may result in the confirmation of the old as well as [sc] in the substi- | 
tution of the new for the old.” 

The common supposition is that our method is fundamentally 
opposed to tradition. This is a grave mistake. The higher criti- 
cism acknowledges the presumption in favor of that which exists 
until reasons appear against such a presumption. It does not nec- 
essarily begin by doubting tradition unless the tradition is palpably 
indefensible. 

August Béckh, one of the most noted of German philologists, 
is quoted with approval by the late Dr. Aiken of Princeton, although 
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the original author was speaking of classical work and Dr. Aiken 
of Biblical criticism : 

_ **We should be in the negative criticism more circumspect than the ancients, 
We must always start with the tradition, and try whether the unsuspected positive 
testimonies for the origin of a written work do not admit of being confirmed and 
completed by ‘combinatory ’ criticism. 

‘*Where the judgment is in any degree uncertain, the principle holds: any 
book whatsoever ts presumed genuine until the contrary ts proved.” 

True, Dr. Aiken shows that ‘‘criticism must be suspicious 
rather than indolently credulous. It tests all traditions. It is in 
part negative in its first aim and its earliest working.” 

And yet we are justified in maintaining that it may accept the 
correctness of accepted views as a working hypothesis until facts an- 
tagonistic to those views transpire. But when once facts which 
discredit the received opinions are clearly established, regard for 
that which is in error, be the error hoary with antiquity, is no longer 
manifested and the discredited theory is repudiated. If then in 
answer to the searching questions of criticism results opposed to 
those given by tradition appear, and if repeated attempts to recon- 
cile the newer results of research with the commonly accepted views 
fail, the blame must rest not with the newly applied method of 
study but with the older tradition, the deposit of an earlier, a less 
critical, a less completely equipped period of scholarship. 

It seems a fit place here to insert a few words in answer to the 
question: ‘*Who are higher critics?” They are usually supposed 
to be a few scholars, mostly professors in German universities or 
teachers in other than German schools who have adopted the views 
of the Germans, and whose claim to distinction is that they hold 
views subversive of traditional theories concerning the Bible. But 
the term is far more inclusive than this would allow. 

The pastor who instructs his people about the plagues of 
drought and locusts which form the background of Joel’s prophecy 
and so gives them the historical occasion for that prophecy, is a 
higher critic and makes his people such as far as they follow him. 
The Sunday School teacher who calls the attention of his scholars 
to the burning of the roll of Jeremiah and the issuing of a second 
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edition of the prophecies as the narrative relates in Jer. xxxvi., is a 
higher critic and those scholars are guoad hoc also Critics. The 
student of the Bible, who notes the characteristics which the author 
of the third gospel claims for his production in the preface, and who 
tests them by the light of facts ascertained from other sources, has 
joined the great army of critics. The teacher of history, who com- 
pares with the help of a harmony or without it the accounts of the 
four gospels to discover what their words authorise him to assert 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, is a higher critic. The cursory 
reader of the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, which give the 
account of the death of Moses, and which tell of the absence of 
his equal up to some indefinite time,—the reader of those verses 
who says to himself, ‘‘ Moses could not have written this,” is put- 
ting into practice the methods of a higher critic. In fact, as soon 
as a person asks of a Biblical passage, ‘‘ What does this mean, 
and why?” he has entered the ranks of these bold bad men! 
Higher criticism is not at all a question of degree, it is wholly 
a matter of fact. That our statement in this paragraph is correct, 
is shown by the following from Dr. Chalmers as quoted by the late 
Dr. Aiken who, be it remembered, was of Princeton Seminary, 
neither of whom will be charged with neology. Dr. Chalmers’ 
words are as follows : 
‘* Without (this criticism) there could have been no interpretation at all of the 
sacred writings, and so no access to the mind and will of God as expressed by a 
revelation from Heaven.” 


Artists who picture the sphinx are wont to show on it some ob- 
ject, the approximate height of which is known, in order that the 
magnitude of that colossal monument may appear. So the study 
of a document is almost always relative to some other document or 
set of documents or array of facts. Some established standard by 
_ which measurements may be governed, some test-stone, compari- 
son with which will afford ground for a conclusion, are prime neces- 
sities. Hence the higher criticism seeks criteria by which to guide 
its procedure and check its results, and it finds them in the assured 
conclusions of every department of study. Geography, history, 
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chronology, archeology, philology, hermeneutics, philosophy,—in 
fact, all the sciences are its handmaidens. The stock in trade of 
the critic is not, as so often declared, subjective hypothesis and 
conjectural theory. The spade of the archeologist, the reading 
glass of the assyriologist, the basket of the fellah of the Nile, fur- 
nish him tests. He must ever bear in mind that the theodolite of 
the surveyor and the sextant of the explorer of the tels of Babylonia 
are brought to bear on his conclusions. His results must tally with 
the findings of the philologist. His interpretations are scrutinised 
by the trained exegete. 

For ease of comprehension we may divide the criteria used by 
our system of investigation as applied to the Bible into three types 
or classes: 

1. Those furnished by the study of a book itself, or to put it in an- 
other way, those purely internal. 
2. Those which are internal to the Bible, the data given by com- 
parison of the book under study with other books of the Bible. 
3. Those afforded by the assured conclusions in the more general 
branches of knowledge. These are—known facts 
1. In History, particularly as given by Archeology in all its 
branches: Ancient Geography, Ethnology, Assyriology, 
Egyptology; indeed the science of Antiquities in its widest 
and most comprehensive domain as well as in its most 
highly specialised departments. Known facts 
2. In Comparative Philology, 
3. In Comparative Religion, 
4- In Hermeneutics, and 
5. In History of Theology or of Doctrine and of Philosophy. 

It must ever be kept in mind that it is the certified results in 
these different domains of knowledge that the higher criticism ap- 
plies to the solution of the problems it attacks. 

How does it use them? Let me take them in order and illlus- 
trate as best I can. 

First, the study of a book in and by itself. In this criticism is 
almost entirely limited to a canvas of the literary qualities of dic- 
tion, style, and rhetorical form. Considering the last first, we no- 
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tice that the bearing, value, and use of an investigation of rhetor- 
ical form is to give a clue to the interpretation. We do not construe 
the statements of a poetical book as we do those of a prose narra- 
tive, an apologue will not bear the interpretation we give to a 
chronicle. Thus a contribution to the solution of the problem of 
Jonah was made when the suggestion first came that it is parable 
and not history. The fact, now firmly maintained, that the two 
accounts of the creation, the narrative of the fall, and that of the 
flood are poetry, is a help to the interpretation of those passages, 
though not the entire solution of the difficulties. What is the form 
of Ezekiel xl-xlviii? Is it a programme, or is it the first draft ever 
made of a Utopia, an ideal never to be realised? To the solution 
of these problems the. higher criticism addresses itself. It asks: 
prose or poetry, fiction or history? It investigates the language 
used, whether figurative or literal; the method of arrangement, 
thythmical or broken; the mood of discourse, imperative or per- 
suasive or narrative. In this way it determines the character of 
the hermeneutic to be applied. 

It is true, there is in all this an implicit reference to external 
standards. This simply raises the question whether there is any 
criterion that is purely internal. 

Two other criteria, the diction and the style, are employed to 
determine the unity or integrity of a document. 

It is conceivable that a book should be a composite, the result 
of uniting the productions of two or more writers. The parts would 
be likely to present a differing vocabulary and divergent styles. 
.The phenomenon here outlined is presented prominently in at least 
three parts of the Old Testament, in the Pentateuch, in Isaiah, and 
in Zechariah, as well as in the New Testament in the Synoptic 
Gospels. In two of these, linguistic data play a most important 
part. In the Pentateuch this was the feature that led to the inves- 
tigations which have continued for over a century and a half, and 
which have conducted with ever-increasing certainty and even in- 
evitably to what is to-day a postulate in the larger part of the 
scholarly world,—thc composite character of the Pentateuch and 
the combination of its parts into a whole in a period long subse- 
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quent to Moses. In the book of Isaiah it is an argument of no little 
force in supporting conclusions reached from other data. 

I must ask indulgence if I dwell on this part of our subject 
longer than I otherwise would, for it is a feature of the higher criti- 
cism which greatly provokes the wrath of the enemy. That the 
constituent parts of a document can be distinguished almost to a 
word, is by one scholar pronounced a ‘‘ preposterous assumption,” 
and that in the face of the accomplishment of the task in the bulk 
_ of the book of Genesis and of the growing, almost complete con- 

sensus of authorities in the other parts of the Pentateuch. The 
scholar just referred to makes an attempt to prejudge the possi- 
bility by stating that criticism of this character ‘‘can be well 
"grounded only when it has a greater amount of literature than is 
accessible in Hebrew.” I could show that an English document of 
composite make-up far less extensive than the book of Genesis has 
been analysed into its components in the face of those who must 
have denied the analysis if they could, and by a man who makes 
no pretence to expert scholarship in English. 

It is a well-known fact that an author becomes habituated to a 
more or less limited vocabulary, acquires a habit of using certain 
methods of expression, may come to exhibit well-defined and easily 
recognisable peculiarities. The classical scholar is in no danger of 
confounding the style of Czsar with that of Sallust, or Livy’s with 
that of Tacitus. ‘‘The style is the man” is a literary axiom. It 
is true in any developed language, particularly true of the Hebrew. 
This arises from a peculiarity which the Hebrew shares with prob- 
ably no other tongue, its wealth of synonyms. Think of a ‘‘lan-. 
guage that has 55 words for ‘destroy,’ 60 for ‘break,’ and 74 for 
‘take’!” A Hebrew writer cannot run the gamut of expression of 
which the speech is capable. His vocabulary becomes a part of 
himself, his choice of words an idiosyncracy which stamps his pro- 
ductions. Consequently, a Hebrew writer’s peculiarities are often 
most pronounced. 

Hence comes the following method of procedure: Some strik- 
ing peculiarity manifests itself in different parts of a document un- 
der examination (in the case of the Pentateuch this was the use of 
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the divine names Jehovah and Elohim). These parts, differen- 
tiated tentatively on the basis of the difference that has appeared, 
may or may not reveal upon examination other dictional individ- 
ualities. If such further peculiar phrasical characteristics do ap- 
pear, more minute and careful investigation is suggested, till the 
literary character of the parts is thoroughly set forth. This takes 
in the use of single words, of phrases or combinations of words, the 
employment of literal or figurative language, and discrimination of 
the dinds of figures used, thus advancing to the higher qualities of 
rhetorical style. If exhaustive scrutiny along these lines develops 
in each of the supposed components literary traits peculiar to itself, 
a prima facie case is made out; but the verdict is not yet rendered, 
an advance has to be made to other tests which it will be our busi- 
ness to describe a little later. 

I shall make but two remarks here. (1) The process is thor- 
oughly scientific. But one thing is assumed to start with, and that 
is a principle well known in literature, ‘‘sufficiently pronounced 
difference in style betokens difference of authorship.” And the 
security of this method is becoming greater as the advance of 
learning makes more exact and discriminating knowledge of the 
languages. As Professor Sayce remarks: ‘A philological fact 
once ascertained is a fact that cannot be overturned or explained 
away.” (2) This process is only preliminary. The case for the 
critics does not rest upon its results; more crucial and ad- 
vanced tests are applied. The unity or diversity of the historical — 
point of view, the theology of the assumed parts, the philosophy 
underlying the conceptions, the ethnographical and geographical 
indications are all taken into account. If the outcome as deter- 
mined by these tests does not support the theory suggested by the 
exclusively literary or linguistic method, the discrepancy indicates 
a fault in either the reasoning or the application of the tests. It is 
in the convergence of the different lines of testimony, in the con- 
sensus of results reached by the various critical steps, that the 
great strength of the higher criticism lies. 

We come now to the second class of tests spoken of: compari- 
son of one or more books with others in the Bible. 
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These are used in two ways and for two purposes. The first 
brings to light the periods of a language and affinities in time. The 
second exhibits use of one book by another and therefore relative 
priority of the one to the other. The first is used with fine effect | 
in Pentateuchal analysis, where it is shown that one of the docu- 
ments, that of the priestly writer—presumed on other than lin- 
guistic grounds to be the latest—has many affinities with the late 
writers Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the latter half of Isaiah, the Chronicler, 
Daniel, and late Psalms. It therefore supports conclusions reached 
from the consideration of other data. 

The second argument, that from citation, is one which, by it- 
self, must be used with great caution, and its results are not always 
indisputable. For, when an identical passage appears in two books, 
the question has to be asked, which is the original? Even this 
does not exhaust the possibilities, for both may have borrowed 
from a third which has been lost. Thus that Is. ii. and Mic. iv. 
embody a short prophecy by a third writer is more probable than 
that either has borrowed from the other. On the other hand, the 
question whether Jude has borrowed from 2 Peter or Peter from 
Jude is much debated in spite of the fact that Jude professes to 
quote ‘‘the Apostles of our Lord Jesus.” If, however, it can be 
established that one author quotes another, the relative priority of 
the oné is established, and an approach is made to the solution of 
the problem of the origin of the writings in question. Says Sayce: 

[While] ‘‘literary analysis" [of a book] ‘‘is independent of the facts of his- 
tory so called,....the higher critic is also required to determine the authenticity of 
the historical narratives which the documents contain....He must compare their 
statements with those of other ancient records, and ascertain how far they are in 
accord with the testimony derived from elsewhere." (Sayce, H. C. etc., p. 8.) 


Hence ‘‘he must seek the aid of archeology, and test the re- 
sults at which he may arrive by the testimony of the ancient monu- 
ments” and remains. The knowledge gained from these other 
sources enables him often to locate the origin in time and place of 
the document he is examining. 

The date before which a book could not have been written, is 
often determinable from the book itself by the mention of an event, 
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the time of which, either relative or absolute, is known. Thus we 
should know the earliest date to which we could refer a passage 
speaking of the opening of the Kiel canal. Similarly, a passage that 
informs us that ‘‘there arose not a prophet since in Jsrae/ like unto 
Moses,”’ could not have been written by Moses, and a statement to 
the effect that ‘‘these are the kings of Edom before there dwelt 
any king over the Children of Israel,’ is hardly to be placed before 
the establishment of the kingdom under Saul. In like manner Pro- 
fessor Sayce shows that Gen. x., which mentions Gomer and Ma- 
gog, could not have arisen earlier than Ezekiel; for the Assyrian 
inscriptions prove that not till the seventh century ‘‘did Gomer or 
the Kimmerians emerge from their primitive homes and come 
within the geographical horizon of the civilised nations of Western 
Asia.” 
In connection with such passages as these, there is sometimes 
possible the explanation of interpolation or of re-editing in later 
times. If evidence of this exists, it may sufficiently account for the 
facts. But the difficulty increases not in direct but in geometrical 
ratio with the number of interpolations that are required to explain 
the anachronisms. If evidence of interpolation is lacking and the 
explanation by interpolation is a theory propounded to get rid of a 
difficulty in a theory, the validity of the explanation is seriously in 
question. 
Events whose time and order is established, are useful not only 
in determining the date of a document, they are employed also in 
fixing the credibility and authority of the same. 
Thus, Belshazzar is represented in the Book of Daniel as sole 
king of Babylon, as son of Nebuchadnezzar, and as succeeded by 
Darius the Mede. But it is regarded as proved by Assyriologists 

that Belshazzar was never king, that he was the son of Nabonidus 
' who was a usurper not related to Nebuchadnezzar, and that Nabon- 
idus was succeeded by Cyrus. 

These and other facts are regarded as invalidating the Book of 
Daniel as history, and led even the apologetic Sayce to conclude 
that ‘‘it is with good reason that the Book of Daniel has been ex- 
cluded from the historical books of the Old Testament in the Jew- 
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ish Canon and classed along with the Hagiographa.” As Professor 
Driver, building upon the conclusions of Professor Sayce, says: 

‘The aim of the author was not to write history, in the proper sense of the 
word, but to construct upon a historical basis, though regardless of the facts as 
they actually occurred, edifying religious narratives. ‘This is the kind of history 
which the Jewish mind in the age of the Talmud loved to adapt to moral and reli- 
gious purposes. This kind of history thus becomes as it were a parable, and under 
the name of Haggadah serves to illustrate the teaching of the Law.’” 

In what precedes a hint has been given of the value of arche- 
ology in its various branches. Considerable use has been made of 
the subdivision of Assyriology. The vast libraries already un- 
earthed, of which only a tithe has been read, and which await the 
application of those expert in the cuneiform writings, are contin- 
ually furnishing data with which on the one hand we prove the gen- 
eral trustworthiness of the Old Testament history ; or on the other 
compel the modification of conclusions respecting books and parts 
of books. 

Some acknowledgement is due also to the services rendered by 
the science of ethnology. Professor Sayce has contributed to our 
knowledge in this respect no little amount, and has taught us to 
apply it to the elucidation of Scripture and the settlement of prob- 
lems that arise there. Thus, on the basis of the mention of the 
tribes mentioned in Gen. x., as compared with facts gleaned from 
other sources, he has made clear that the ‘‘chart of the Pentateuch 
presents us with a picture of the Jewish world as it existed in the 
seventh century B.C.” The citation already made from this scholar, 
covering the rise of the Gomer of Genesis and the connection thefe- 
with of the Gog and Magog of Ezekiel, is additional evidence of 
the value of ethnological tests. 

No less useful and sometimes equally convincing are the prem- 
ises furnished by philology. To quote Professor Sayce once more: 

‘‘A philological fact once ascertained is a fact which cannot be overturned or 
explained away.” 

Thus, the doubts raised concerning the historicity of the Book of 
Daniel are increased, when we find (1) that the word ‘‘Chaldzans” 
as used in that book dates from a period after the fall of the Baby. 
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lonian empire ; (2) that Persian words occur which certainly be- 
long to a period later than the rise of the Persian empire; and (3) 
Greek words of such a type that they could not have been found in 
a Hebrew work till long ‘‘after the dissemination of Greek influ- 
ences in Asia through the conquests of Alexander the Great.” 

But philological evidence is not all of this decisive character. 
The English scholar is aware that in the rural districts of both 
England and America he may find in current use forms which are 
survivals from the times of Chaucer. Literature composed on the 
border in early times may show the characteristics of a later time, 
when one language has superseded another, as Aramaic supplanted 
the Hebrew. Provincialisms may lead to a miscalculation of the 
age of a document unless.the critic is on his guard. A fine example 
of the indecisiveness of this type of philological testimony is pre- 
sented by the Book of Job. This book has been placed, on the 
testimony its language affords, all the way from the times of Moses 
to the times of the Maccabees. And, let me say in passing, some 
historic data possess this character of indefiniteness. Thus the 
stone age is not a definite period the limits of which can be fixed 
for a certain century for all parts of the world. The age of flint 
continued for the North American Indians centuries after the in- 
troduction of fire-arms in Europe. Similarly, the patriarchal period 
’ has not yet passed by, for on the steppes of Northern Asia and in 
the deserts of Arabia that form of life still exists. Hence the his- 
torical evidence of the Book of Job is in this respect indecisive. 
The patriarchal mode of life reflected in the surroundings of the 
‘¢most patient of men” has been taken to mirror the times of Moses 
or earlier. But place that sufferer on the edge of the desert or in 
one of its oases, and the conditions given might exist in the Roman 
period. 

This brings us to another criterion of value—the signs of phil- 
osophical and theological development. Thus, the age of the book 
to which we have been referring is probably to be placed by its 
stage of thought. The ‘‘age of unquestioning faith has passed.... 
the laws of providence [even]....are made the subject of doubt.” 
There is ‘‘a struggle between a traditional creed which taught that 
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all suffering was a penalty for sin, all prosperity a reward for good- 
ness, and the spectacle of undeserved suffering afforded by more 
complex social conditions.”” (Driver, p. 406.) 

A like problem arises in connection with the Epistle to the 
Colossians, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Fourth Gospel. What 
was the form of gnosticism which each of these combated, and 
when did it arise? Is the origin of this heresy in its Christian form 
to be put back into the fifth decade of the first Christian century of 
our era, or must it be deferred? If it did not rise till the second 
century, those books are second century publications. 

Similarly in the Old Testament the question arises concerning 
the origin of the doctrine of the resurrection and of angels. Can 
this be placed behind the contact of the mass of the Jewish people 
with Babylonian and Persian forms of belief? These problems take 
us back into the history of doctrine and of theology. In fact they 
lead us to the last set of tests which we may mention—those fur- 
nished by the still youthful science of Comparative Religion. We 
are here brought face to face with the most determined opposition 
to the methods of historical study on the part of the traditionalists. 
The emphasis they lay upon the uniqueness of Judaism and of 
Christianity is most firm. Comparison with other religions is 
scouted. Between these two religions and the ethnic beliefs there 
is a gulf fixed which no bridge may span. 

And yet, light is thrown by the study of ethnic religions upon 
Christianity and its predecessor. And as a consequence, just as 
students may put darkening blinds in the windows of their own 
studies, but cannot enclose in a darkened room the glorious sun, nor 
prevent his shining upon the rest of the world; so they cannot hin- 
der the light of research from throwing into high relief the facts 
resulting from such comparison. By using this newly-risen branch 
of science, the thesis tnat Hebrew and Christian records are com- 
posite is made at least hypothetically tenable by the discovery of 
this character in Veda and Shastra and Avesta. The miraculous 
conception is no exclusive possession of Christianity. It appears 
in the religions of Buddha, Brahma, and Zoroaster. 

In like fashion, the story of Moses is not unexampled. The 
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essentials of the fabric, ‘‘his exposure in the basket of rushes, his 
rescue and subsequent greatness” are told of Sargon who lived 
(say) 3800 B. C., and ‘‘of other great personages in the ancient 
world.” The source of ‘‘The Early Narratives of Genesis” is no 
longer hidden, but exists uncovered in Babylonian libraries. The 
ten tables of Genesis are put alongside similar tens in Egypt, Chal- 
dea, Armenia, and Persia. And the background of the New Tes- 
tament, the philosophy and theology of the times as revealed in the 
literature of Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, give comparative data 
of no little worth. 

If we have thus cursorily glanced at the touchstones called 
into use by Biblical criticism, we have yet to see how they are to 
be employed. Certain qualifications must exist in the critic. The 
telescope pointed at a star is ready to tell of that star’s glory to 
any observer. But there is a vast difference in what the instru- 
ment says to the ordinary beholder and to the trained astronomer. 

A prime requisite in the Biblical critic is a profound common 
sense fortified by a varied and exact knowledge. And we wish to 
specify as belonging here and a part of this common sense what is 
known as the ‘‘historic imagination.” The critic may not judge 
the workings of the Oriental mind by the psychological experiences 
of the Occidental; the patient pursuit of a train of reasoning by 
the Aryan differs much from the Semite’s intuitional leap to a con- 
clusion and his externalising of a subjective affection. This critic 
may not read into the life of three thousand years ago the experi- 
ences of the present. While his inductions must be no less com- 
plete and no less carefully followed out than those of the investiga- 
tor of what are called natural phenomena, while he must balance 
with most exact justice external testimony and internal evidence, 
he must ever remember that the facts he is investigating, the lit- 
erature he studies, are those of a different race, the fruitage of an- 
other civilisation, the outcome of a dissimilar environment. Before 
he can correctly estimate their value and apply his tests, he must 
have projected himself into the situation of the writers, have lived 
their life, thought their thoughts, experienced their emotions, felt 
their aspirations, breathed their hopes, sympathised with their dis- 
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appointments; he must have danced to their pipings and have 
wept to the accompaniment of their mourning. 

A second requisite in the critic is divorcement from theological 
or other presuppositions. The chances are many to one that if a 
scholar enters upon the study of the Bible with a theory to sup- 
port, he will find plenty of props in its declarations. ‘‘ Wide is the 
range of words; words may make this way or that way.” If Ar- 
minianism and Calvinism, Episcopacy and Congregationalism, Qua- 
kerism and lusty rousing Methodism can each find its support in 
the ‘‘ written Word,” why despair of support for any theory? In 
how many ways during the last fifty years has Gen. i. been twisted 
by apologists to fit the varying forms of philosophic cosmogonies? 
‘¢ Words may make this way or that way.” 

In demanding freedom from bias in the critic, we acknowledge 
to running counter to all prejudice. Perhaps we are asking some- 
thing impossible of accomplishment. But we ‘‘hitch our wagon 
toastar.” And this much must be admitted, that no basis short 
of this will give us the ultimate truth. 

This demand does not mean that the mind shall come a blank 
to the study of the Bible. It does not mean, for example, that the 
investigator shall at the outset cast aside all tradition as funda- 
mentally useless. Nor does it ask that he come with the belief that 
no results but those tradition gives can be truthful. What is meant 
is that he shall be thoroughly candid, entirely open to the force of 
all evidence. Perhaps one presupposition may be allowed, viz., 
that ‘all evidence has some value direct or indirect.” The ‘super- 
natural” in literature is not to be ruled out nor assumed. The 
word must first be defined. The miraculous is a matter of evi- 
dence. Criticism can progress only on solid ground. It requires 
an adamantine standing-place. It has neither wings nor fins nor 
skates. It neither cleaves the atmosphere, nor cuts the liquid waste, 
nor skims over thin ice. Its movements are slow, not always grace- 
ful. Like the elephant, it tests the bridge by which it crosses a prob- 
lem. And as with that huge beast, successfully to oppose it requires 
keenest weapon sped by unerring hand. The ideal criticism will 
_ have not even the vulnerable heel of Achilles. 
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The third and last requisite of a critic that I shall mention is 
that he regard truth alone as an end. To repeat the quotation used 
by the venerable Dr. Green of Princeton: 


«Let the truth be told though the heavens fall.” 


The use of criticism to support a creed is a perversion of its 
functions. A writer in the Quarterly Review (Oct., 1895) has the 
following : 

‘‘The Church historian [and equally the higher critic.—indeed the Church 
historian is above all a higher critic] must not ask what relation the early Christian 
books bear to the thirty-nine articles or the decrees of the Council of Trent or the 
Shorter Catechism or to the Andover Creed; he must not ask a great many ques- 
tions which were not in the writers’ minds, but he must ask what were the prob- 
lems of their day, and how did they answer them. 

‘‘The New Testament does not for him contain a collection of texts proving or 
not proving certain scholastic theses, but a body of documents moulded by the per- 
sonality of their writers, bearing witness to different aspects of a common belief 
held in different ways by different temperaments.” 

It may be that the conclusions fortify a dogmatic position. 
That is one thing. But to set out with that end in view is not crit- 
icism. 

On the other hand, advice is sometimes given which is as 
wrong in principle as dogmatic search for proof-texts: 


‘‘A man must pursue his method no matter where it leads him.” 


It may often happen that a course of argumentation points to 
a palpable absurdity. He would rightly be reckoned a fool who 
should persist in that course. The very tendencies of a line of ar- 
gument may, as judged by current belief, indicate fallacy in infer- 
ence or falsity in premise. When such results appear, it is time to 
scan the whole process that seems to lead astray. Each step must 
undergo scrutiny. The premises must be scanned for material 
error, the deductive operations carefully examined; if then the 
result is still contrary to received opinion, that opinion must be 
challenged whatever the cost. 

To illustrate by a crucial test. The majority of Christians hold 
the Bible to be, not to contain, the Word of God. It is therefore 
inerrant. That is current opinion. Doubtless the majority of Chris- 
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tians would be shocked at the thought of a mistake in God’s word. 
This popular belief is borne out by syllogistic reasoning thus: The 
Bible is from God; Whatever is from God is perfect; Ergo, the 
Bible is perfect. Now whatever contains a mistake is imperfect; 
the Bible is not imperfect ; therefore the Bible does not contain a 
mistake. 

So much for current opinion and deductive reasoning ! 

Let us study a little of the reign of Jehoshaphat as given by 
the Chronicler. 2 Chr. xvii. 6 informs us that the king ‘took away 
the high places and the Asherim out of Judah.” But according to 
2 Chr. xx. 33 ‘‘the high places were not taken away,” and 1 King 
xxii. 43 agrees with this. Here is an evident contradiction, and so 
far as has yet been discovered there is no way of reconcilement. 
What shall we do? Luther could take off his hat and acknowledge 
that the Holy Spirit was wiser than he. Will that satisfy us? Or 
shall we exclude the Chronicler from the Canon? But that is im- 
possible! What then? There is but one thing to do—we must 
face the fact without subterfuge; current opinion is wrong, the 
Bible is not inerrant in matters of history. If our opponents insist, 
as does an essayist in one of our great denominations, ‘‘No other 
revelation than an inerrant one is worthy the confidence of the 
race,” if they force upon us the dilemma—‘‘Either an errorless 
Bible or none” and allow us no other horn, the answer of candor 
and of scholarship must be—‘ You persist in this to your own con- 
fusion.” And no less than Professor Sayce has said ‘‘in the end 
the opinion of the scholars will always prevail.” Here then as 
elsewhere the old maxim must hold: ‘Be sure, be sure you ’re 
right, then go ahead.” No matter what the consequence, you must 
go ahead ! 

With such a method of study and with students so qualified, 
what are likely to be the results? In stating these it is not my in- 
tention to go into minutiz, to detail the consequences which affect 
individual books or even groups of books of the Bible. We cannot 
linger here to state the views now so widely received concerning 
the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Solomon’s Song, the Synoptic Gospels, the 


Apocalypse, etc. 
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I propose to give the effects of the new method as bearing 
" upon the general study of the Bible. 

It may be remembered that in the definition I gave it was stated 
that consequences destructive and constructive might appear. 

And first, the destructive results. We have already attempted 
to show that the higher criticism does not destroy the Bible itself. 
That is left entire. But its character as literature, as history, as 
religious teaching, is made clear. The methods of the writers of 
those early days is in many cases laid open. There is no attack, 
open or covert, upon the book. But false estimates of it and un- 
founded teachings about it are shown to be supportless. The way 
is cleared for a true apprehension of its beauties, its truth, and its 


true function. This wonderful book has been made for centuries a © 


pack-horse to carry the theories of pseudo-scientists and visionaries 
upon the functions of a book of religious teaching. The higher 
criticism makes this use of the Bible no longer possible. 

The inspiration of the Bible is not destroyed. That is unas- 
sailable. No mine is driven against its truth. In fact, its true 
nature is exhibited in the results of critical research. But false 
notions about the inspiration of the Bible are by the processes of 
criticism shown to be baseless. Our tests reveal how untenable 
are such positions as, for example, that of Dr. Hodge, who tells us 
that ‘‘(inspiration) is not confined to moral and religious truths, 
but extends to the statements of facts, whether scientific, historical, 
or geographical.’ Persistence in that position necessitates the 
abandonment of all inspiration. 

Biblical criticism has made impossible reliance upon a prior: 
methods of reasoning about the Bible, its origin and nature. And 
it is destroying the wall of tradition built on deductive reasoning 
that kept the Bible from being ‘‘understanded of the people.” 

These are but a few of the services rendered by the iconoclastic 
tendencies of the newer method. But its destructive tendencies 
are not its only virtue. It would be deserving of support if it did 
no more than clear the ground of the underbrush which has grown 
up and almost hidden the Bible from men’s eyes. But, as Professor 
Menzies says in the Contemporary for April, 1895: 
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‘*The ultimate aim of criticism is not to deny, but to build up; and the very 
negations with which it sets out tend, by awakening inquiry and showing the tradi- 
tional view of a subject, to bring about in time a positive and scientific construc- 
tion, every part of which has been well tested, and may therefore be regarded with 
confidence.” 

Indeed, it can be affirmed with assurance that it has already 
produced positive results of the highest value. 

It has rendered hermeneutics or the science of interpretation 
great benefits. It has done no small duty in putting the parts of 
the Bible in their true historical setting. The interpretation of 
many an obscure passage is at once cleared up, when the historical 
background and the immediate occasion for its utterance is known. 

The ‘fourfold fetters” of the Council of Trent—conformation 
to the rule of faith, the practice of the Church, the consent of the 
fathers, and the decisions of the councils—no longer bind the Book 
of Books. Criticism has reinstated the principle of Luther: 

‘Every word [of Scripture] should be allowed to stand in its natural mean- 
ing.” 

Investigation of the word of Scripture in all the light shed by 
philology and history and archzology and all the kindred inductive 
sciences, makes clearer the ‘‘natural meaning” and therefore the 
content of ‘‘revelation” as given in the Bible. It is all the time 
making less and less possible false and distorted and warped and 
allegorical views of Scripture as a whole and of individual passages. 
‘¢The historical sense first and above all” is the newer principle of 
exegesis. 

In this way great advantage accrues to the pulpit. There is 
gained a firmer foothold, a more rational basis upon which to rest 
appeals to duty. Says one scholar known favorably to all schools 
of thought in two hemispheres : 

‘*Il owe any joy, any confidence, any power I have in preaching the Old Tes- 
tament to the higher criticism.” 

The almost unanimous testimony of those who have been 
pressed onward by the procedure is that the Bible becomes deeper 
in intent and richer in content through the application of the newer 
research. : 
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Speaking of the view of the Hebrew literature which relates to 
the origins of the nation and holds that they are idealised history, 
Professor Flint has the following : 


“This view of their formation—of which Reuss and Kuenen, Wellhausen and 
Stade, have been among the most prominent advocates—does not deprive them of 
any of those rare merits either of contents or form for which they justly claim our 
admiration. The unity, consistency, naturalness, moral elevation, and spiritual 
instructiveness of the presentation of history given in the ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture, are facts which cannot be denied, however they may have been attained. 

‘‘It reflected with wonderful faithfulness and completeness the theocratic life 
of Israel, of which it was an outcome. It was pervaded by a profound sense of a 
supernatural presence and of an eternal law making for righteousness. All events 
were exhibited in it from the religious point of view, God being set forth as the 
supreme factor of history, His will as the historical standard of judgment, and His 
kingdom as the goal of historical development. Yet human nature is also skilfully 
and truthfully delineated, in a style almost always simple and natural, and at times 
pathetic and sublime. 

‘*,... Man appears nowhere more man than where God is represented as 
miraculously (?) at his side." 


Another of the services rendered by the subject of our consid- 
eration is that done to apologetics. The bitterness manifested 
against Spinoza and Hobbes and Tom Paine and other ‘‘infidels” 
was due probably in great part to the fact that no small portion of 
the declaration of those men was truth and could not be gainsayed. 
Men usually feel good-natured toward opponents whom they have 
whipped. But the apologetic of those times could not answer com- 
pletely the arguments of the ‘‘infidels” ; and consequently what 
refutation could not compass, invective was expected to accomplish. 

Upon the Bible as read in these days the arrows of the early 
skeptics fall blunted: and shattered. Now newer and more subtle 
objections are raised. To rebut these, keener and more discerning 
study by the faithful must follow, until the last arrow has been 
shot, the last bolt sped, and the Word of God remains unassailed 
and unassailable. 

One great gain flowing from the work of the critics is the dis- 


1 Philosophy of History, pp. 48-49. 
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closute of the reason why to many Christian souls some parts of 
the Bible are infinitely more precious than others. 

How many qualms of conscience have been raised, how many 
baseless fears for his salvation aroused in a humble believer by the 
consciousness that to him the Song of Songs did not appeal as did 
John xiv., that the answer of God out of the whirlwind of Job was 
not as beloved as the Twenty-third Psalm, nor. the prayer of He- 
zekiah as 1 Cor. xv! Such a one often wondered why the pessimism 
of Koheleth did not come home as did the glorious optimism of 
Rom. viii. 

The Bible to the Bible student no longer appears a level of 
Dead Sea waters with neither ebb nor flow. It is a stream whose 
origin in the mountains of antiquity is as obscure as that of the 
four rivers of Eden, but it emerges in history a river of salvation; 
now flowing deep and strong as the current of God’s love, here it 
glides peacefully by banks of restful green where trees of healing 
arch their boughs and make refreshing shade, now it rushes a 
mighty torrent of impetuosity as the ‘‘kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and 
against His Messiah,” again it murmurs in sorrow as the wind of 
anguish sweeps its waters, and we hear in the throbbings of its 
tender music, ‘‘How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? Shall I de- 
liver thee over, O Israel?” And so it goes sweeping on, its waters 
carrying refreshing to the nations and becoming a broad sea of de- 
liverance heaving in the hand of the Almighty. | 

_ No less important for us to notice is the recovery by the higher 
criticism of the human element in the Bible. 

In this it has done a service like that the newer theology is 
performing for the life of Jesus. One of Chas. Gore’s Essays on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation traces the gradual obscura- 
tion in theological dogma of the humanity of Christ, until He be- 
came unapproachable, was pure and sheer Deity, and then came 
as a necessity in Catholic ritual the invocation of the Virgin, for 
man must have a mediator! So the Bible had been removed and 
laid upon an unapproachable altar, and what followed was not rev- 
erent use but Jib/iolatry. This rock of offence criticism has drilled 
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and shattered, and has in the truest sense restored to the people 
the Bible, written by men, holy men indeed, but thoroughly hu- 
man. And now the Book of Books comes throbbing through and 
through in response to the heartbeat of humanity, soothing sor- 
rows, inspiring hope, giving comfort, revealing the great love of 
God for His creation, making known His yearning for His way- 
ward children, and assuring men of His will that not one sinner 
should be lost, but that all should turn from their wickedness and 
live. 
A question of the highest importance is the necessity of apply- 
ing the processes of the higher criticism to the Bible. 

We have asked whether it is possible in the first place and de- 
sirable in the second place that the Bible should be exempted. The 
reply is that it is neither possible nor desirable. We can do no 
other, therefore, than oppose firmly the school which insists on the 
irreverence of such treatment of the Bible. The plea of this school 
is, ‘‘The Bible is different from other Books for it is the Word of 
God.” To question or cross-examine the Bible is ‘‘ consciously to 
test the credibility of the Holy Ghost, to dispute the veracity of 
God Himself.” 

The reply to this is at least twofold: first theoretically. Yes, 
such is the claim! But something more than the assertion of a 
claim is needed. Moreover the claim itself cannot be set up as a 
bar to an examination of the grounds of the claim. Every preten- 
sion is not only subject to investigation, #7 is of itself a challenge to 
investigate. Besides, the usual statement of those who insist upon 
the exemption of the Bible from the processes of critical study is a 
perfectly correct one, that the Bible testifies to itself. Why then 
not examine it? But in the second place the theoretic answer to 
the objection issues practically in the phenomena of Christianity’s 
contact with the world. Christianity aspires to be a world-religion, 
to embrace within its protecting arms the whole of humanity. It 
is distinctively a missionary religion if not ¢he missionary religion. 
In fulfilment of its mission it comes into contact and conflict with 
the other religions which also have claims to be divine. The docu- 
ments on which those religions rest are regarded by the possessors 
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as God-given. Claims are in conflict. How shall the dispute be 
settled? Mere vociferation, loud shouting of bare pretensions, will 
not secure the victory Christianity desires. And even if Christian 
scholars should desire it, they may not scrutinise the claims of non- 
Christian religions and documents while imposing upon all others 
the dilemma—‘‘Believe (without evidence) or be condemned.” 
Can a higher imperative be shown for Christianity’s claims than 
for those of other beliefs? Then why oppose an examination? 

Moreover, whoever discerns the condition of things in Christen- 
dom to-day sees that the Bible is assailed on historic grounds. The 
question is principally whether the defenders of the Bible shall be 
allowed to use in its defence the principles and methods used by 
the assailants so far as they are legitimate. As Dr. Aiken has ex- 
pressed it: 

‘‘ Neither unbelief nor the proudest and strictest science is more concerned to 
expose any unfounded claim that may have been made in or by the Church in re- 
gard to those Scriptures than the Church is to know precisely what it possesses in 
and with its sacred books.” 

Once more, the Bible appeals to our moral and mental fac- 
ulties. As the astronomer in ‘‘The Poet at the Breakfast Table” 


has it: 
‘*I claim the right of knowing whom I serve, 


Else is my service idle; He that asks 
My homage asks it from a reasoning soul.” 

And now, finally, we have to ask whether there are (imitations 
to this process. The answer must be, that if revelation itself was 
gradual, if there was a progress in the knowledge of Himself and 
of man which God conveyed to the race, we must expect develop- 
ment in this human process. We cannot look for a human product 
to transcend that of the divine mind. We may not count upon a 
Minerva springing full-armed from the brain of the critic. We 
may hope for the growth of a sturdy oak, to outlast the centuries ; 
or rather the course of events is to resemble the deposition, as by 
a stream, of particles which harden through the ages into ever- 
lasting rock—fit foundation for firm faith. 

What are some of these limitations? 

First, much still depends on the interpretation of passages 
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upon which conclusions are founded. To illustrate, there are those 
who find evidences of totemism among the Hebrews. They point 
to researches among kindred races, as the Arabs, the results of 
which seem to indicate the existence of totemistic customs. By 
this means they think to establish a probability that it is a Semitic 
institution. They then find in the Old Testament such passages 
as the Ebenezer text, 1 Sam. vii. 12, the references to the serpent 
as an object of worship, such names as Oreb and Zeeb—raven and 
wolf—Caleb (dog), Nahash (serpent), and regard these as evi- 
dences of totemism among Hebrews and their neighbors. The 
theory is a very fascinating one, but the data are wholly dependent 
upon interpretations that do not necessarily commend themselves 
to the scholar. Till the meaning of passages like these is definitely 
settled, such questions must wait. 

A second limitation is that the critic must perforce insipid for 
his criteria upon specialists in many various departments. In the 
growing volume and complexity of knowledge no man can be an 
expert in more than a very narrow field. The man who uses re- 
sults attained by others in any department of research, must there- 
fore wait till those results have the sanction of scholars in those 
departments. Impatience may in no case enter into the make-up 
of the critic. ‘‘The product of each new source of knowledge,” 
says Prof. Fr. Brown, ‘‘is apprehended only by degrees. A long 
time is needed to exhaust it.” He has, moreover, on his hands the 
delicate task of judging how vital to the problem which possesses 
him any fact or set of facts really is. The principle of proportion 
is no easy one to master. The proper adjustment of the elements 
of an answer is a task requiring not only nicety but firmness of 
touch. Indeed the qualifications of a critic differ from those of a 
poet, he must be both born and made; born with a fine mental 
and moral and spiritual endowment, and made in the workshop of 
the purest scholarship, the frankest candor, and the most reverent 
devotion. 

A third limitation is the character of the phenomena which un- 
derlie the Bible, which are its cause. As Dr. George A. Gordon 


has said: 
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‘‘The Bible transcends the mere historian. So far as it is outward fact, it 
falls within his domain ; but so far as it is a body of ethical and spiritual truth, it 
falls within the concern of humanity. The revelation of God as a record belongs 
to learning ; but as a moral and spiritual content it belongs to all prophetic souls.” 

What can criticism do with such facts as that embodied in the 
statement of Samuel, ‘‘ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, to 
hearken than the fat of rams”? Whether the story of Samuel and 
Saul be history or legend, this teaching commends itself to the soul 
with an emphasis unmistakable. How can criticism treat the state- 
ment of the Master: ‘‘If a man keep my word he shall never see 
death; but it shall be in him a fount of water, springing up into 
everlasting life”? In a word, after criticism has done its best, com- 
pleted its studies of words and style and mythologies and histories 
and what not, it comes to the question of Zophar: ‘‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” 

As Professor Menzies has said : 

‘It may be maintained that the seed-plot of religion must always be sought in 
the ideal rather than the real.” 

What is therefore the attitude to be assumed by the critic? It 
is recognised in what has been said that an approach only to final- 
ity can be expected. The goal, like the goal of prophecy, recedes 
ever into the infinite. Results, like knowledge, must long remain 
partial, though approximating completeness. In the face of all 
this, the critic can least of men afford to be dogmatic. He must 
leave that to those who must be dogmatic to maintain their posi- 
tions. He must recognise that conclusions reached now, while 
obligatory with present knowledge, are only tentative; that upon 
the ruins of what may seem to him an eternal structure may be 
erected the ultimate temple of truth. And he must be content if 
he be privileged to hew and shape some humble blocks which the 
great Architect may deem not unworthy of being built into the 
walls of the City of God. 


Gero. W. GILMORE. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


EITARO SUZUKI has made, in the present translations, the 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the First Bud- 
dhist Council, which has appeared in Western nations since Samuel 
Beal’s translation from the Chinese Dharmagupta document pre- 
sented by that scholar to the Oriental Congress at Berlin in 1881, 
and reprinted in his Abstract of Four Lectures (1882). It is well 
known to students of the Sacred Books of the East that there is, in 
the twentieth volume of that series, an account of the first two 
Councils of the Buddhist Order, translated from the Pali. The ac- 


count is a later addition to the Minor Section on Discipline, and - 


we may call it the Council Appendix. It proceeds from the ortho- 
dox and aristocratic School of the Elders, the great rival of whom 
was the School of the Great Council (Mahésamghika) who, says the 
pilgrim Hsiian-Tsang, admitted to their deliberations the common 
people, the foolish and the wise.! This being so, it is important 
for us to know both sides of the story, indeed as many sides as pos- 
sible; and this we can do, to some extent, by reading the different 
sectarian statements translated by Suzuki. It is very satisfactory 
to me, on comparing the one document which he has in. common 
with Beal (viz., the Dharmagupta) to find that the two Sinologues 
substantially agree in their list of the Canonical books.? 


1The Ceylon Chronicles do not admit this sect’s existence until the Second 
Council. 

2 The only real disagreement is Suzuki's /¢ivrittaka and Nidéna in place of 
Beal's ‘‘ good Nidéna Satra." I sincerely hope Suzuki is right, for the P4li /¢- 
vuttaka is one of the jewels of the Canon. 
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Hermann Oldenberg, in his pioneer essay on the Canon (1879) 
threw grave doubts upon the historicity of the First Council, as 
Suzuki now reminds us. Rhys Davids, while admitting the doubt, 
subtracted from its cogency. (S. B. £., XI., Introd., 1881.) For 
that doubt is based upon the argument from silence, viz: the silence 
of the Decease Book upon any convocation, while yet reporting the 
very speech of Subhadra which, according to the Council Appendix, 
gave rise to the Council. But there is another speech in the De- 
cease Book which really requires a Council, or at least a discussion 
which would inevitably be decided by authority. It is the speech 
of Buddha to Ananda: ‘If the Order should so desire, Ananda, 
after my demise, let them abrogate the lesser and minor precepts.” 

Now, according to the Council document of the Great Council 
School, here translated by Suzuki, this speech did raise a vehement 
debate, as indeed how could it fail to? The document agrees with 
the Pali account of the rival sect, that the objectors were overruled 
by Kassapa the Great. 

Again, the Decease Book also tells us that not only monks and 
nuns, but laymen and laywomen, were, at the time of the Master’s 
death, dahussutd, dhammadharé, full of learning and repositories of 
the Dhamma. In the Numerical Collection we find the names of 
the chief ones who were thus expert. This ancient list of disciples 
holds a place in the Pali Canon like that of the Christian list in the 
Third of Mark. Now the list in the Numerical Collection tells us 
that Kaccdéna was the foremost among those who could accurately ex- 
pand an utterance of the Master's which had been spoken concisely. 
(Anguttara 1., 14). The Middling Collection adds that Buddha 
complimented Kacc4na upon his ability to do this. (Majjhima, 
No. 18.) The same Nikaya (No. 84) tells us that Kaccana con- 
verted the King of Avanti after Buddha’s decease, and the monarch 


was ready to take him for his master. Besides this learned Kac- 


cana, there was Ananda learned in the Suttas, Up§li in the Vinaya; 
while others, both clerical and lay, were preachers of the Dhamma, 
or otherwise expert in points of the great religion. 

So obviously does this great list of disciples bear upon the 
First Council, that the oldest Chronicler of Ceylon gives a poetic 
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pilers of the Old Testament, the Ceylon Chronicler is not content 
with a composition of his own, but transmits two separate docu- 
ments concerning each of the three Councils. These documents 
probably emanate from the Great Minster and some other monas- 
tery in the ancient capital of Ceylon. 

There is, in the Pali Canon, an archaic work, the /#:vuttaka, 
2 | which I venture to call the Buddhist Logia-Book. Each paragraph 
in this venerable Gospel-source is attested by the solemn words: | 
‘¢Exactly this is the meaning of what the Blessed One said, and 


| 
abridgment thereof in his two accounts ;! for, like the Hebrewcom- __ 
| 


thus it was heard by me.”? 

Though no names are given, this formula implies that ear- 
witnesses made depositions as to what they had heard from the 
Master. 

Another ancient document, the Great Section on Discipline, 
exhibits a charming picture of the monks reciting the Master’s 
words even during his lifetime: on the last night of the yearly resi- 
dence during the rains, the reciters sat up late comparing notes and 
fixing in their minds the discourses they had chanted together. An- 
other document of the Discipline, the Minor Section, tells us how 
the famous disciple Dabba the Mallian (who could light the monks 
to bed by emitting magnetic flames from his fingers) allotted 
apartments to the different reciters: the Sutta-reciters and the Vi- 
naya-reciters were housed together. Another ancient Discipline 
document, the Péréjika, enumerates Nine Divisions into which the 
sacred lore was divided. Three of these divisions, /é/aka, Udéna, 
Itivuttaka, are names of leading books of the Canon to this day; a 
fourth one, Suééa, is the name of the great fivefold collection ; while 
three other names enter into the titles of books or discourses. 

Thus we have reason to believe, from the Canon itself, even 
in its oldest documents, that a Council to fix it after Buddha’s de- 
cease was inevitable. The monks had been used to hold just such 
a council every year through the long decades of his life-work, and 
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1 Difavamsa 4 and 5. 
2Cf. ‘‘Gospel Parallels from PAli Texts,” in 7he Open Court for January, 


1901. 
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they could not have done without one when he was no more. Again 
does the Decease Book come to our aid: ‘ ‘Ananda, the Doctrine and 
Discipline set forth and laid down by me must, after my departure, 
be your Master.” And again: ‘‘These four great References, O 
monks, will I set forth,” viz.: that when a monk maintains a given 
doctrine to be that of the Buddha, of the Order, of the reciters, or 
of some Elder learned in the Agamas, the Dhamma, the Vinaya 
and the Summaries (J/4#22), it must be compared with the estab- 
lished Doctrine and Discipline, Aine dy line and letter by letter (pa- 
davyanjandéni). This implies, according to Western ideas, a written 
standard whereto appeal could be made; but many facts brought 
forward by Max Miller and Rhys Davids prevent our believing 
this. The appeal could only be, therefore, to some established 
form of the Sacred Lore as held by the reciters in their collective ca- — 
pacity: for, says the text of the Great References, a monk may be 
misled by a numerous company of Elders who are learned in the 
Agamas (and so forth, as above). There must therefore have been 
a standing Council on Doctrine and Discipline during semis life- 
time. 

The later testimony of the Council Appendix affirms that the 
Elders of the First Council revised corruptions of the text,1 because 
Buddha had commended it. It had therefore been done before, 
doubtless at the yearly meetings aforesaid. The Council Appendix 
also gives a hint that more than one recension was compiled. For, 
just as Papias, when Peter and John were no more, said that he 
preferred the living voice of those who remained who had heard 
the Apostles, rather than written records; so, when the monk Pu- 
rana was informed that the Elders had recited and fixed the Canon, 
whereto he was asked to bow, he politely replied: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
the Doctrine and Discipline have been beautifully chanted in chorus 
by the Elders; but, all the same, I shall maintain what I heard 
and received from the mouth of the Blessed One exactly as I heard 
it.” 

Now Purina was the leader of a party of five hundred—a sym- 


1 Thus do I translate Ahandaphullam patisamkarimsu, rendered in S. B. £., 
XX., p. 373, ‘‘ they repaired dilapidation.' a ; 
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bolical number, meaning a large body; and the same number is 
attached to the orthodox party. Therefore, from the moment of 
Buddha’s death, there were at least two recensions of the Canon 
maintained by parties of equal strength. The documents here set 
before us by Suzuki plainly proclaim the existence of rival recen- 
sions, agreeing in fundamentals, but differing in arrangement and 
extent. We may gather from the Island Chronicle that a favorite 
bone of contention was the question: What is text and what is 
commentary? Accordingly we find that sharp divergences prevail 
in those portions of the Canon which embody commentary: the 
Short Collection and the Higher Doctrine (Khuddaka Nikéya and 
Abhidhamma). 

Of course, the Canons here given as fixed at the Master’s death 
are taken by each school from its own recension as it existed when 
the account was written; but this does not upset the fact that at 
least two such recensions existed from the first, viz., an aristocratic 
and a democratic. The first is the School of the Elders and the 
second the Great Council. It is true that the latter (the Maha- 
samghika) did not formally secede until the second council, at the 
end of the first Buddhist century ; but it has long been clear to me | 
that its germ is to be found in the words of Purano. 

Suzuki’s documents are valuable, if nothing else, as lists of 
the contents of the different sectarian Canons. It is just such fun- 
damental documents as these that are in crying need of translation, 
from Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan. We want to compare the 
statements of the conservative school, transmitted to us through 
the Pali, with those of other sects who had other and rival recen- 
sions. (Unless we are very orthodox Theravadins, we may even 
call them Canons, in the plural, just as we should speak of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Abyssinian Canons of the Old and New 
Testaments, which accept or reject the Apocalypses of Enoch and 
John.) According to the Tibetans (¢este Csoma) the Confessional 
(and presumably the Scriptures generally) were recited in four dif- 
ferent dialects: Sanskrit, P4li,! and two more. 


1The name 4/2 is not used, but from the names of the Ceylon sects who used 
the dialect called ‘‘ the vernacular," we know that P4li is meant. 
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Let us hope that Teitaro Suzuki will go on adding to our 
knowledge in the same useful way. 
ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, August, 1901. 


THE FIRST CONVOCATION OF BUDDHISM. 


The purpose of the present article is not to enter into an his- 
torical or critical examination of the First Convocation of the 
Buddhist Order, which is generally admitted by all the schools of 
Buddhism to have taken place immediately after the death of the 
Master. Though, some critics, for instance, Oldenberg, doubts its 
historical reality, it is apparently natural that the pious disciples 
of Buddha wished to rescue all his teachings from oblivion as soon 
as an opportunity presented itself. It may not, of course, have 
taken place in all its details as told by different sects, but even 
then those records possess an important historical significance on 
account of the light which they throw on the later development of 
Buddhism. Having this in view, I have collected and compared 
as many materials as available from the Chinese sources, but have 
refrained from giving an entire translation of them, which, however 
interesting to the specialist, cannot be presented in a limited space. 
The following summarised notes may serve in giving some insight 
into the nature of the First Convocation as well as into the attitude 
assumed towards it by different schools of Buddhism. 


SOURCES. 

The Chinese sources relating to the First Convocation of Bud- 
dhism are as follow: 

1. The Sudarcana-vinaya-vibhashé (right-comprehension-vinaya- 
analysis): Case Han,! fas. VIII., pp. 1-4. (Translated by Sam- 
ghabhadra, A. D. 489. 18 fasciculi.) 

2. The Mahicdsaka-nikdya-pancavarga-vinaya (the Vinaya-text 
of the Mahicasaka school in five divisions): Case Chang, fas. II., 


1 This refers to the Japanese edition of the Chinese Tripitaka, 1883, commonly 
known as the Kékyé Shoin Edition. 


; 
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pp. 68-69. (Translated by Buddhajiva with the assistance of some 
native Chinese Buddhists, A. D. 423-424. 30 fasciculi.) 

3. The Caturvarga-vinaya (the Vinaya-text of the Dharmagupta 
school in four divisions): Case Zieh, fas. VI., pp. 49-51. (Trans- 
lated by Buddhayagas and Chu Fo-nien, A. D. 405. 60 fasciculi.) 

4. The Mahésanghika-vinaya (the Vinaya-text of the Mahasan- 
ghika school): Case Zieh, fas. X., 32-35. (Translated by Buddha- 
bhadra and F4-hsien, A. D. 416. 46 fasciculi.) 

5. The Mélasarvastivada-nikdya-vinaya-samyuktavastu (the mis- 
cellaneous part of the Vinaya-text of the Sarvastivada school): Case 
Han, fas. II., pp. 87-93. (Translated by I-tsing, A. D. 710. 40 
fasciculi. ) 

6. The Vinaya-mdtriké Sitra (the Siitra of the Vinaya-sum- 
maries): Case Han, fas. IX., pp. 15-16. (The translator’s name 
is lost, but the work is considered to have been done under the 
Chin dynasty, A. D. 350-431. 8 fasciculi. ) 

7. The Mahd-prajnd-paramité Castra (a treatise on the great 
wisdom-perfection): Case Wang, fas. I., pp. 15-17. (The work is. 
ascribed to Nagarjuna. A commentary on the Mahé-prajaa-para- 
mita Satra. Translated by Kumfrajiva, A. D. 402-405. 100 fas- 
ciculi. The original is said to have been thrice as large as the 
present translation. ) 

8. The Life of King Agoka: Case Tsang, fas. X., pp. 13-14. 
(Translated by An Fa-chin, between A. D. 281-306. §5 or 6 fas- 
ciculi. ) 

g. The Record of the Compilation of the Three Pitakas and the 
Miscellaneous Pitaka: Case Tsang, fas. VIII., pp. 32-35. (The 
translator’s name is lost, but the work is said to be a production of 
the Eastern Chin dynasty, A. D., 317-420.) 

10. The Sétra on Kacyapa’s Compilation: Case Tsang, fas. VIII., 
PP. 35-37- (Translated by An Shih-kao, a monk from Parthia, 
A. D. 148-170. The above two works are very short and consist 
of a few pages only. ) 

11. Zhe Accounts of the Transmission of the Dharmapitaka: Case 
Tsang, fas. IX., p. 92. (Translated by Chi-chia-yeh [Kimkéra?], 
A. D. 472. 6 fasciculi. ) 
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Besides the above works we may consult Fa-hsien and Hsiian- 
tsang as well, but I have refrained from making extracts from these 
works, because good English and French translations are acces- 
sible to the students of Buddhism. 


CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED KACAYAPA TO SUMMON THE 
FIRST CONVOCATION. 

That Mahakacyapa, the first Buddhist patriarch, was the orig- 
inator of the first assembly for compiling the Pitakas, is a matter of 
general acceptance by all schools of Buddhism. His motive, ac- 
cording to the Ceylon tradition, is ascribed to the imprudent utter- 
ance of a certain Bhikshu Subhadra! who, hearing of Buddha's 
entrance into Nirvana, unreservedly gave vent to his feeling of re- 
lief, for he thought the religious discipline demanded by his Master 
was too rigorous. This tradition agrees with the records in the 
Vinaya texts of the Mahigasaka, the Mahasanghika, and the Dhar- 
magupta schools, and also with those in the Vinaya-matrika-Sitra 
and the Sudarcana-Vinaya-vibhasha,? whereas in the Vinaya text of 
the Dharmagupta an additional reason why the Pitaka should be 
rehearsed immediately after Buddha’s death is given by Kacyapa 
thus: ‘‘We should now compile* the Dharma and the Vinaya, in 
order that heretics (tirthakas) shall not make us [the subject of] 
superfluous comments and censures, saying that the discipline of 
the Cramana Gautama is like smoke; that when the World-honored 
One was living, all [his disciples] observed the precepts, but now, 
after his disappearance, there are none who observe them.” 

But the Vinaya text of the Sarvdstivada, Transmission of the 
Dharmapitaka and the Mahaprajiiaparamita Castra do not make 
any allusion to the unwise Bhikshu. The Sarvdstivada-vinaya, the 
Mahfprajiiaparamita (astra, and the Life of Agoka, on the other 


1This monk Subhadra should not be confounded with Buddha's last convert, 
who happens to bear the same name. 

2The name of the imprudent Bhikshu is Bhananda in the MahicAsaka, the 
Dharmagupta, and the Vinaya-matrika; Mahallaka in the Mahasanghika ; Subha- 
dra-Mahallaka in the Sudarcana-vibhasha-Vinaya. 

Chieh chi. Literally, chieh means to tie, to join, or to unite, and to 
gather, to collect, to compile, and the like. The term is apparently an equivalent 
of samgitz, but I have retained its Chinese sense by translating it ‘‘ compilation.” 
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hand, state that Mahakacyapa was requested or instigated by 
devas who deeply lamented the possibility of the future loss of the 
Pitakas, if not compiled in due time. The Transmission of the 
Dharmapitaka, however, says nothing about the superhuman sug- 
gestion. To quote the Sarvastivada-vinaya: ‘‘Those devas whose 
long life extends over many kalpas were greatly afflicted at witness- 
ing the Nirvana of Buddha. But when they came to observe that 
many a sage had also entered into Nirvana, they at last began to 
blame [the disciples], saying: ‘The Sitra, Vinaya, and Matrika 
[which constitute] the genuine Dharmapitaka taught by the World- 
honored One are left uncompiled; but surely [the disciples] are 
not going to have the right doctrine turned into ashes?’”’ 

Surmising the wish of those devas, MahakAcyapa said to all 
Bhikshus: ‘‘ You know that the venerable Cariputra and the vener- 
able Mahamaudgalyayana, each with a large number of great Bhik- 
shus who could not bear witnessing Buddha’s entrance into Maha- 
nirvana, had already reverted to a state of perfect tranquillity; and 
now the World-honored One himself, in turn with 18,000 Bhikshus, 
has also entered into Parinirvana. All those devas who are living 
innumerable kalpas, however, come forth to express their deep 
grief, and blame us, saying: ‘Why do you not have the holy teach- 
ings of the Tripitaka compiled? Are you going to have the deepest 
spiritual doctrine of the Tathagata turned into ashes?’ So I de- 
clare to you all that the greatest thing we can do now is the com- 
pilation of the Pitaka. All then responded: ‘Well, let us do the 
work.’”’ 

In the Transmission of the Dharmapitaka, Mahakacyapa is 
stated to have told all Bhikshus, as follows: ‘‘ Buddha is now cre- 
mated, but we have no concern with the relics (¢arira) of the World- 
honored One, for kings, the rich, ministers of state, and lay-be- 
lievers who desire the most excellent bliss will, of their own accord, 
make offerings [to them]. What we have to do is the collection of | 
the Dharmacakshu [literally, the eye of the law], whereby to pre- 
vent an untimely extinction of the torch of the law. In order that 
it may illuminate the future generation, let a prosperous perpetua- 
tion of the Triratna be not interrupted.” 
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The Record of the Collection of the Tripitaka and the Sam- 
yuktapitaka, which was translated during the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 
A. D. 317-420, agrees with the above-mentioned work in referring 
neither to the imprudent Bhikshu nor to the suggestion of devas. 


THE EXCLUSION OF ANANDA. 

It is almost! unanimously recorded in all the Chinese books 
that Ananda was not admitted to membership in the Convocation, 
until he attained to the state of mastery, through the reprimand of 
Mahakacyapa, which successfully awakened in his heart the feelings 
of deep remorse and shame. There is, however, no agreement of 
statements as to how Ananda was instigated by him in obtaining 
final emancipation. 

According to The Sudarcana-vibhasha-vinaya, Mahakacyapa 
insisted on the exclusion of Ananda from the Convocation in order 
to protect it against all the reprehension that might arise from ad- 
mitting one who was still in the stage of training; but the rest of 
the congregation thought it impossible to compile the Siitras with- 
out Ananda, so they admonished him to exert all his spiritual 
powers for the attainment of Arhatship. 

The Life of Acoka, the Caturvarga-vinaya of the Dharmagupta 
school, and the Pajicavarga-vinaya of the Mahicasaka school, these 
three works generally agree in this connection. Ananda was preach- 
ing the Law to a large crowd of people, not knowing anything 
about Mahakacyapa’s determination to exclude him from the meet- 
ing. A certain Bhikshu named Po-she,? who perceived through his 
supernatural insight that Ananda was not yet free from attachment, 
felt pity for him, and told him the following in verse : 

‘‘Calmly sitting under a tree, contemplate Nirvana. 


Be not indolent, but exercise Dhyana. 
For what good would there be in chattering?” 


1 Except the Transmission of the Dharmapitaka, where no mention is made of 
this incident. 

2So in the Caturvarga-vinaya, but Po-ch‘i in the Paficavarga-vinaya, and Po- 
shé-fu-to, as a disciple of Ananda, in the Life of Acoka. It is very difficult to find 
the Sanskrit equivalents of those names when their meanings are not given, for 
there is a tendency among the so-called ‘‘old translators” to simplify long Sanskrit 
terms in such a manner as to make them appear like native Chinese names. 
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Thereupon Ananda made up his mind to obtain final emanci- 
pation, etc., etc. 

In the SarvAstivada-vinaya, a verse slightly different in mean- 
ing from the above is also mentioned, but it was given by a mys- 
terious boy who served him as an attendant, instead of by a Bhik- 
shu. This incident occurred after a severe censure by Mahakacyapa 
of eight misdemeanors committed by Ananda. The Vinaya text 
states that Mahakacyapa at first considered what would be the 
proper way of treating Ananda, whether with a severe reprehension 
or with a gentle encouragement. When he had determined to take 
the first course, Ananda was brought before the congregation. Ma- 
hakacyapa said: ‘‘You must leave this place. [It is not proper 
for] this congregation of worthy [Bhikshus] to be associated with 
you in their work.” Hearing this, Ananda felt as if his heart were 
being pierced with arrows, and, trembling all over his body, he 
pleaded with Mahakacyapa not to exclude him from the congrega- 
tion, as he was not conscious of any faults [which would justify 
this severe punishment]. Mahakacyapa now enumerated his eight 
misdemeanors, which caused Ananda at last to retire from the as- 
sembly and to train himself for the attainment of Arhatship. 

In the Mahasanghika-vinaya, Ananda is stated to have received 
a very humiliating treatment from Mahakacyapa. When Maha- 
kagyapa was requested by Bhikshus to admit the former to their 
assembly, he said: ‘No, if such a one [who is still in the stage] 
of training should be admitted into a congregation of those who 
are above training and are perfect in their meritorious powers, he 
would appear like a leprous fox (?) in an assemblage of lions.” 
When this ignominious comparison was communicated by a deva 
to Ananda, who was travelling towards Rajagriha, it did not please 
him at all. But he thought that Mahakacyapa who well knew to 
what family he belonged, would not have referred to him in such a 
way, if he were free from prejudices. But in the meantime having 
attained final deliverance, Ananda hastened through the air to the 
Convocation. Mahakacyapa, it is stated, then explained to him 
that he used such a vigorous expression, only as he wished to 
encourage him to reach the stage of Arhatship. 
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In the Maha-prajiia-paramita-Castra, the episode is described 
. somewhat in a similar way to that in the Sarvastivada-vinaya. 
Ananda is brought before the congregation by Mahakacyapa, and 
is reproached first for his not being yet qualified to rejoin it, and 
then for his six (not eight) misdemeanors. When Ananda is ex- 
pelled from the assembly, Mahakacyapa closes the gate behind him, 
and begins to compile the Vinaya with the remaining Bhikshus. Ex- 
ceedingly mortified, Ananda during the night exercised all his spir- 
itual powers to reach the Path, and when at last he attained to the 
state of freedom from all prejudices, he rushed at midnight to Ma- 
hakacyapa’s gates. Being told there to come inside through the 
keyhole, he did so by his supernatural power. MahakAcyapa con- 
soled him, saying that the severe reproach had been inflicted upon 
him simply because he wished to see him enter into the state of 
Arhatship. 

In the Sfitra on Kacyapa’s Compilation [of the Tripitaka] 
Ananda is said to have been expelled from the congregation after 
he was censured by Mahakacyapa for his nine misdemeanors in the 
presence of the Samgha. 


ANANDA'S MISDEMEANORS. 


When Ananda said to Mahakacyapa that he was not conscious 
of any faults, and that therefore there was no reason to exclude 
him from the assembly, Mahakacyapa enumerated several of his 
(duskrita), which were considered by him to be the proof that 
Ananda was still in the stage of training. This incident is said to 
have occurred, according to some, before the compilation, but ac- 
cording to others, after it. To the former belong the Sarvastivada- 
vinaya, the Sfitra on K§acyapa’s compilation, the Maha-prajiia- 
paramita-Castra, and the Caturvarga-vinaya of the Dharmagupta 
school; to the latter belong the Vinayamatrika Sfitra, the Paiica- 
varga-vinaya of the Mahicdsaka, the Life of Acoka, and the Maha- 
samghika-vinaya. But in the Caturvarga-vinaya, the Mahasam- 
ghika-vinaya,! the Life of Acoka, the Paficavarga-vinaya, the faults 


1 Here the accuser is not Mahakacyapa, but Up§li. 


! 
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of Ananda are simply enumerated without any reference to his qual- 
ification as a member of the Convocation. 

The number of his faults as censured by Mahakacyapa or 
Up§li is variously estimated at six, seven, eight, and nine. The 
following sums up all that was charged against him: 

1. Ananda asked Buddha for the admittance of women into 
the Samgha, in spite of Buddha’s prediction that if women were 
admitted, the Law of the Tathagata.would not long abide on earth.! 

2. Ananda did not ask Buddha for the prolongation of his life, 
when the latter expressly suggested this to him, by saying that 
those who were trained in the four supernatural powers could either 
prolong or shorten their life for the period of one kalpa. 

3. When Buddha preached in parables, Ananda made, in spite 
of his presence, some superfluous remark on them. 

4. Ananda trod on Buddha’s golden-colored robe while trying 
to wash it (a), or while trying to sew it (4). 

5. Being asked by Buddha to give him some water when he 
was going to enter into Nirvana, Ananda gave him muddy water 
(a), or he did not give him any, even when thrice asked (4). 

6. When Buddha told Ananda that Bhikshus might dispense. 
with minor precepts, he did not make any inquiry as to what pre- 
cepts should be regarded minor.? 

7. Ananda exposed the secret parts of Buddha in the presence 
of women, thinking that the act would tend to the cessation of their 
passions, but how could he know this when he had not yet attained 
to the stage of Arhatship? 

8. Ananda showed the gold-colored body of Buddha to a mul- 
titude of women, allowing them to defile it with their tears. 

g. Ananda first allowed women to worship the remains of Bud- 
dha. 

10. When Ananda was one time reproached by Buddha, he 
secretly cherished ill-will, and was mischievous to others. 


s 1Most of the Chinese books here referred to give all the reasons by which 
Ananda justified himself for having committed those alleged misdemeanors, but 
from want of space, no mention here is made of them. 

2 This naturally caused a vehement demonstration among the Samgha later. 
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11. Ananda was not yet free from the three evil passions: lust, 
malice, and ignorance, while all the other Bhikshus assembled in 
the Convocation were free therefrom. 

12. Buddha asked Ananda three times to serve him as one 
who offers things (?)}) to Buddha, but he declined it.! 

The number and the order of these faults committed by Ananda 
are different in different works. 

In the Sarvastivada-vinaya eight faults are counted in the fol- 
lowing order: 1, 2, 3, 4a, 5a, 6, 7, 8. 

The Pajicavarga-vinaya counts six in this order: 6, 44, 1, 2, 
54, 9. 

The Life of Acoka, six: 6, 54, 4 (simply stepping on Buddha’s 
robe), 2, 7 (the reason given by Ananda is that he wished to awake 
in the minds of women the desire to be born as men in their future 
life), 1. 

The Siitra on Kacyapa’s Compilation has nine: 1, 2, 10, 4 
(simply stepping over the golden robe of Buddha), 54, 6, 7, 8, 11. 
The Caturyarga-vinaya states seven: 1, 12, 44, 2, 54, 6, 8. 

The Mahasamghika-vinaya describes seven, thus: 1, 2, 44, 5d, 
6, 7, 8. 

The Maha-prajiia-paramité CAastra has six: 1, 54,22, 4 (when 
folding), 7. 

The Vinaya-matrika Sitra merely states that Mahakacyapa ac- 
cused Ananda for his seven faults, but does not particularise any of 
them: on the other hand it relates nine disadvantages arising from 
the admittance of women into the Samgha. 

It is significant that the Sudarcana-vinaya does not make any 
reference to Ananda’s misdemeanors. 


_ THE INCIDENT OF GAVAMPATI. 


The incident of Gavampati in connection with the First Con- 
vocation is stated in all the Mahay4na literature and also in some?’ 


1 Note how trifling all these accusations are. 

2The fault is viewed here from two points: (1) not giving any water, (2) not 
knowing the fact that Buddha is able to cleanse any kind of water. 

* That is, the Sarvastivada-vinaya and the Mah4samghika-vinaya. 
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of the Hinayana. In the Mahayana literature we have the follow- 
ing works: The Life of Acoka, the Maha-prajiia-paramita (astra, 
the Sfitra concerning Kacyapa’s Compilation, the Record of the 
Transmission of the Dharmapitaka, and the Record of the Compila- 
tion of the Tripitaka and the Samyuktapitaka. On the other hand, 
the Vinaya-matrika Siitra, the Caturvarga-vinaya, the Pajicavarga- 
vinaya, and the Sudargana-vinaya, all of which belong to docu- 
ments of the Hinay4na class, make no statement about the Gavam- 
pati incident. 

The incident of Gavampati, though it is more or less differently 
recorded as to its details in different works, is briefly this. Hearing 
the great bell rung by Mahakacyapa, the five hundred Bhikshus! 
hastened to the place of meeting, but when Mahakacyapa found 
that one of them? called Gavampati® had not yet joined them, he 
asked Anuruddha of the whereabouts of the missing Bhikshu. 
Being told that he was enjoying a peaceful life in one of the Heav- 
ens,‘ he sent a message thither to invite him to the convocation 
presided over by Mahakacyapa. Gavampati, who knew nothing 
about the late events relating to Buddha and his disciples, scruti- 
nisingly asked the messenger why Mahakacyapa, instead of the 
Blessed One himself, stood at the head of the congregation: what 
was the object of such a grand religious convention, and some 
other questions.5 When he was informed of all that had been going 
on below, he was so greatly afflicted that he said he had now no 
inclination to descend to the earth, which was made entirely deso- 
late by the eternal departure of Buddha. So saying, Gavampati 
entered into a state of deep meditation, suddenly rose in the air 


1The number of the Bhikshus who took part in the First Convocation is gen- 
erally estimated at five hundred, but according to the Mah4-prajiia-paramita CAs- 
tra, the Convocation consisted of one thousand Bhikshus. 


2 According to the Mah4samghika, two Bhikshus were missing when the mem- 
bers were counted by K4cyapa, but one of them, Anuruddha, soon joined them. 


3 The Mahé-prajii4-paramité (Astra makes him a disciple of C4riputra. 

* According to some, the Crivriksha (?) palace, but according to others the Cri- 
deva palace. 

5So in the SarvAstivada-vinaya. 
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shining with supernatural brilliancy, and then consumed himself in 
a heavenly fire. 

The Maha-prajiia-paramita Castra says that Gavampati having 
been fully familiar with the Vinaya and the Sifitra, his presence was 
necessary to the assembly. 

According to the Mahasamghika-vinaya, Mahakacyapa sent 
several messages to Heaven to summon those Bhikshus who were 
abiding there, but all of them, having learned that Buddha had 
already entered into Parinirvana, were so exceedingly mortified 
that they disappeared one after another in the same manner. Ma- 
hakacyapa then declared that no more messages would be des- 
patched to Heaven, nor should those Bhikshus who were living on 
earth enter into Nirvana until their work of great importance had 
been completed. 


THE PROCEEDINGS. 


What was done by the Convocation? Were the Vinayapitaka 
and the Siitrapitaka alone compiled? Did a compilation of the 
Abhidharmapitaka also take place? Did any dissension occur in 
the assembly? These questions constitute the most important part 
of the First Convocation, and the following abstracts from various 
Chinese translations are calculated to throw some light on them. 

- A. The Vinaya in Four Divisions (Caturvarga-vinaya).—When 
the cremation ceremony of Buddha was over, all the five hundred 
Bhikshus went from Vaic4li to Rajagriha, where Mahakacyapa in- 
tended to summon the assembly. First, Ananda was blamed for 
his seven faults, as already mentioned; then Up4li was requested 
to recite the Vinaya, beginning with the first of the Principal Sins 
(Parajika), as to the individual, the circumstance, and the nature 
of the crime. Rules concerning the Bhikshu and the Bhikshuni, 
the Pratimoshka, the Poshadha, the Residing Season, the Wander- 
ing Season, the use of leather, the robes, medicaments, the Kathina 
ceremonies,—all these regulations were incorporated in the Vinaya. 


1 The Sarvdstivada-vinaya, the Mah4prajfid-p4ramit4 CAstra, and the Sfitra on 
KAcyapa’s Compilation relate, in addition, that four streams ran out of his trans- 
figured body, each murmuring a g4th4 which proclaimed the transiency of life and 
the lamentable departure of the Lord. 
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Ananda was next asked to compile the Sfitrapitaka. Such 
Sfitras as the Brahma-jala (translated Brahma-moving), the Ekot- 
tara (increasing by one), the Dacottara (increasing by ten), the 
Formation and Destruction of the World, the Sangiti (chorus), the 
Mahfanidana (great cause), the Questions of the Cakradeva (Indra), 
were included in the Longer Agama (P4li, Digha Nikayo); those 
Sitras of middle length were called the Middling Agama (P4li, Maj- 
jhima Nikayo); those in which the subjects were arranged numer- 
ically from one to eleven were called the Agama Increasing by One 
(Anguttara Nikayo) ; those which were miscellaneously preached for 
(?) the Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Upasakas, Upasikas, Devas, Cakra, 
Maras, and Brahmardjas, were called the Miscellaneous Agama 
(Samyutta Nikayo) ; and lastly such Sfitras as the Jataka, Itivrit- 
tika,! Nidana, Vaipulya, Adbhita, Avadana, Upadega, the Expla- 
nation of Aphorisms (Nirdeca?), Dharmapada, Parayana,? Miscel- 
laneous Discussions and several Gathas, were comprised in the 
Miscellaneous Pitaka, (Pali, Khuddaka Nikayo, with other mat- 
ter). The Discursive [Book] (Katha Vatthu),! the Non-discursive 
[Book] (Vibhanga or Puggala pajfifiati?), the Yoking (Dhamma 
Sangani?), the Correlating (Yamaka?), and the Place of Birth 
(Patthana?) made up the Abhidharmapitaka.‘ 

B. The Vinaya in Five Divisions (Patcavarga-vinaya).—When 
the five hundred Bhikshus were assembled in Rajagriha, Mahaka- 
¢yapa inquired of UpAli in due formulary of the four Principal Pre- 
cepts (Parajika) as to the place where they were occasioned, as to 
the individual with whom they were concerned, and as to the mat- 
ter with which they dealt. All the Vinaya, for the Bhikshus as 
well as for the Bhikshunis, was compiled in this way. 

Mahakacyapa then asked Ananda where Buddha taught the 
Ekéttara Sfitra, the Dagéttara Siitra, the Mahanidana Sitra, the 


1 Not given by Beal. 

2 Beal gives the An4gata-Bhay4ni and Munig4tha. 

3 This and following four titles are so concisely given in the text that it is very 
difficult to make out what they are, and the translation and the reference to the 
P4li Abhidharma works here presented are merely tentative. 

‘ The text is reticent about the author of the compilation of this Pitaka. 
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Samgiti Sfitra, the Cramafiaphala Sitra, the Brahmajala (trans- 
lated Brahma-moving), as well as those Siitras which were preached 
to Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Upasakas, Upidsikas, Devapiitras, and 
Devis. When all the Siitras were thus recited, Mahakacyapa de- 
clared to the Samgha: ‘‘Those longer Siitras which are now com- 
piled in one group shall be called the Longer Agama; those Sitras 
which are neither long nor short, and are now compiled in one 
group, shall be called the Middling Agama; those which are miscel- 
laneously preached to Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Upasakas, Upasikas, 
Devapiitras, and Devis, and are now compiled in one group, shall be 
called the Miscellaneous Agama; those Sitras which start with one 
dharma and increase by one, up to eleven dharmas, and are now 
compiled in one group, shall be called the Agama Increasing by 
One; while the remainder, all consisting of miscellaneous teach- 
ing, and now compiled in one group, shall be called the Miscel- 
laneous Pitaka. And to them all shall be given a collective name, 
Sfitrapitaka. We have now finished compiling the Law, and hence- 
forth let us not put any unnecessary restraint on what was not re- 
strained by Buddha; let us not violate what has already been re- 
strained by Buddha; let us sincerely train ourselves according to 
the teachings of Buddha.” 

C. The Vinaya-méatrika Sttra.—Ananda being admitted to join 
the assembly, and the five hundred Arhats having taken their seats, 
they began to compile the Tripitaka out of the materials which 
consisted of Sfitras in five or five hundred! divisions. Rules for 
the Bhikshu and Bhikshuni, and the Skandhas (divisions) relating 
to the Kathina and other things composed the Vinayapitaka. The 
four Agamas, (1) Long, (2) Middling, (3) Increasing by One, and 
(4) Miscellaneous—the last one consisting of those Siitras which 
relate to Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, the Cakrendra, devas, and Brahma- 
rajas, as well as (5) the sundry collection which comprised the 
Dharmapada, the Exposition, the Parayana, the Upadeca and 
others,—these five groups of the Sitras were classified under the 
Satrapitaka. The Discursive (or Dialogical) Treatise (Katha vat- 


1According to other editions. 


. 
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thu?), the Non-discursive (or Non-dialogical) Treatise (Vibhanga?), 
the Mutual Enclosing (Dharma Sangani?), the Correlating (Ya- 
maka?), and the Regions (Dhatu Katha or Patthana?)! made up 
the Abhidharmapitaka. And the general name Tripitaka was given 
to them all. 

D. The Vinaya Text of the Sarvastivada School.—Mahakacyapa 
and the five hundred Bhikshus kept the assembly in the Pippala 
Cave. He announced that as Bhikshus in coming generations 
would be inferior in their natural endowment (literally, root, mila?) 
and lacking in the power of concentration, the assembly would first 
compile, for the sake of such, the Gathas (verses)? in which the 
Sitra, Vinaya and Abhidharma® were treated in comprehensive 
brevity. This was done before the meal. They then proceeded to 
compile the Satras. Ananda was requested by Mahakacyapa as 
well as by the Samgha to select and compile them. Having gone 
through due formality and having reflected on the impermanence 
of things, he thought: ‘‘Among those Siitras which I heard per- 
sonally from Buddha, some are traditional,‘ some are preachings 
in the Naga (Serpent) Palace, others are preachings in the heavens. 


1 Those five titles of the books contained in the Abhidharmapitaka closely 
agree, though the translation isa little different, with those above referred to in 
the Vinaya in Five Divisions, but the terms being too concise, we cannot give any- 
thing more than a mere conjecture as to their correspondence to the P4li works. 

2 Was the Gatha already existing side by side with the prose at the time of the 
First Convocation? Did Buddha himself put some most important tenets of his 
doctrine into a rhythmical form, that his disciples might learn them by heart ? 
(Yes: See S. B. Z., XIII., p. 151.—Edmunds.) 

3 Were some parts of the Abhidharma also versified ? 

Does this mean that Buddha preached on some traditional subjects, or that 
some Sfitras deal with traditions, or that the first sermons of Buddha, such as were 
delivered for the five Bhikshus in VAr4nast before the conversion of Ananda, were 
heard by him afterwards from Buddha's own mouth, or from those who were then 
present, in which case the term tradition would be used in the sense of hearsay? 
Judging from similar passages in some other works, the last sense seems to be most 
preferable. 

5 This statement is most significant, for many Mah4y4na texts are said to have 
been taken from the N4ga Palace where they were long preserved in secret. The 
Vinaya text of the Sarv4stivada is generally considered to belong to the Hinayana 
work, and this fact makes the above statement much more mysterious. Is the 
N&ga Palace an ideal creation of later Buddhists ? or is it some yet unknown region 
in the Himalaya? [Buddha converted several yakkhas, nagas, etc.—Edmunds. ] 
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As I keep them all in memory and do not forget any of them, I 
shall now recite them.” All Devas expressed their willingness to 
listen, and Mahakacyapa praised the words of Buddha as the fore- 
most of all doctrines. 

Ananda then recited the first Stra, the Dharmacakrapravar- 
tana (Revolution of the Law-wheel), which was taught in Benares 
for the five Bhikshus, one of whom, Ajiiata Kaundinya, being pres- 
ent in the assembly, told Mahakacyapa how at that time he gained 
the eye of the Law. Hearing this, devas as well as those Bhikshus 
who were not yet freed from attachment,! uttered a pitiful cry as if 
their hearts were being pierced with thousands of arrows, and 
lamented that they could not hear those words of Buddha any more 
from his own mouth. In this lamentation the Bhikshus of the as- 
sembly also joined. When they recovered from the shock of deep 
feeling, Mahakacyapa declared that this first Sitra, taught by the 
Blessed One, having been accepted by all, should be recognised as 
the genuine doctrine of Buddha. 

The second Sitra, Ananda now went on, which was also 
preached in Benfres for the sake of the five Bhikshus, consisted in 
the elucidation of the Four Noble Truths and the Eight Right 
Paths. Kaundinya’s confirmation and Mahakacyapa’s conclusion 
were declared as before. 

The occasion which induced Buddha to preach the third Sitra 
was also in Benfres for the sake of the five Bhikshus. He taught 
that the five Skandhas (aggregates) have no Atman, that they are 
subject to transformation, that they cause misery, that one can save 
oneself from misery through a right comprehension of the nature 
of things. The conclusion of Mahakacyapa was the same as be- 


fore. 


1 This is very strange, considering that those who were admitted to the assem- 
bly were all free from attachment, that is, they were all Arhats; but in spite of 
this were many other Bhikshus also admitted as the audience, though not actually 
partaking in the work of the compilation of the Tripitaka ? In the Mahdy4ia work 
astatement is sometimes made to the effect that the followers of the Mah4y4na 
Buddhism had their own convocation somewhere in the neighborhood. Does the 
present text refer to this, or to the council of the Mahasanghika school as it is 
mentioned in Hstian-Tsang ? 
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In this way all the other Sfitras taught by Buddha in several 
places were recited by Ananda and confirmed by the Arhats of the 
assembly. They were all classified in proper forms according to 
the subject: for example, Siitras which treated the five Skandhas 
were grouped under the heading of Skandha, those which treated 
the six Ayatanas or the eighteen Dhatus were classified under the 
Ayatana or Dhatu; and so on with the (twelve) Chains of Causa- 
tion, the (four) Noble Truths, the speeches of Cravakas, the 
speeches of Buddha, the (four) subjects of Recollection, the (four 
kinds of) Right Effort, the (four) Supernatural Powers, the (five) 
Indriyas, the (five) Balas, and the (eight) Bodhyangas.} 

Those Siitras which are in coincidence with the Gathas (verse 
parts), were called the Coincidence? Agama; those which consist 
of lengthy teachings, the Longer Agama: those which are’ of me- 
dium length, the Middling Agama; those in which the subjects are 
numerically arranged, the Agama Increasing by One. ‘There 
are,” says Mahakacyapa, ‘‘no other Agamas than these” now com- 
piled. 

Next, the Convocation proceeded to compile the Vinaya, led 
by Upali, who was considered by Buddha to be the first of the 
Vinaya-dharé.* Being asked by Mahakacyapa where, to whom, and 
on what the first rule of propriety, (Ciksha)* was announced by 
Buddha, Upli said that it was in Varanasi (Benares) and for the 
five Bhikshus, and that the matter related to the arrangement of 


1 These subjects also appear in the Abhidharmapitaka, as we see below. Do 
the statements mean that those subjects as taught by Buddha were classified with 
the Sftrapitaka, while a further exposition of the same by his disciples was in- 
cluded in the Abhidharma ? 

2Samyukta in Sanskrit. Cozncidence is a literal translation of it, which is 
commonly rendered miscellaneous, according to its derived meaning—so says the 
text. 

3 Literally, those who carry the Vinaya, i. e., know it by heart. 

‘It is very strange that Mahakdcyapa did not first ask Up4li about the four 
Principal Sins (P4rAjika), instead of about such insignificant regulations as the 
Ciksh4 rules. Why does the Sarvd4stivida school attach such importance to the 
latter, while other schools invariably give the first place to the P4rajika, as is nat- 
urally expected? Noticing, however, the inconsistent statement which is made 
immediately below, I am inclined to think that some spurious elements have crept 
later into the body of the original text. 
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the undergarment. The second Ciksha was recited by him in the 
same way. 

As for the third Ciksha, the text continues as follows:! ‘*Ma- 
hakacyapa again said to Upali: Where did the World-Honored 
One announce the Ciksha? Up§li replied with a clear, penetrating 
voice: In Kalandaka Village.—For whom ?—For Bhikshu Sudinna, 
son of Kalandaka.—What was the matter? Ifa Bhikshu training 
himself in the disciplinary rules, commits an adulterous act with 
another Bhikshu or with an animal, he performs a Parajika fault; 
nor is he allowed to cohabit.”’? 

In this way all the parts of the Vinaya were compiled, which 
consist of the Parajika rules, Samghavacesa rules, two Aniyata 
rules, thirty Naissargika rules, ninety Prayaccittika rules, four Pra- 
tideganiya rules, a number of Ciksha rules, seven Adhikaranacama- 
tha, as well as the principal rules, obligatory rules, voluntary rules, 
rules for the Bhikshu, rules for the Upasaka, regulations of the 
Karmavica, conditions for conversion, the Poshadha, the season of 
residence, the wandering season, general and miscellaneous regu- 
lations, and the circumstances which brought forth all these rules 
and regulations. 

The compilation of the Vinaya being thus finished, it now oc- 
curred to Mahakacyapa that, as the people in coming generations 
would be so lacking in intelligence and so poor in natural endow- 
ment that they could not comprehend the deep significance of the 
Doctrine by studying the text only, he himself would recite the 
Matrika,* that is, Abhidharma, whereby to prevent the spirit of the 
Sfitra and the Vinaya from being obliterated by arbitrary interpre- 
tations. Having obtained the sanction of the Convocation, he com- 
prised under the Matrika the following subjects: the four Objects 
of Smriti (recollections), the four Right Efforts, the four Super- 


1The following quotation clearly shows how confusing the text is: ‘‘ Upéli 
was asked to recite the third Ciksh4, and is stated to have told them about the first 
P4r4jika instead.” As I remarked just above, the text must be considered to con- 
tain some later additions. 

2 Literally, to live together. 4 

3 Originally tables of contents, as may be seen in the Pali texts.—A. J. E. 
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natural Powers (Riddhi), the five Indriyas (lit. root), the five Powers 
(Bala), the seven Bodhyangas (constituent parts of enlightenment), 
the Eightfold Noble Path, the four Abhayas (fearlessness), the 
four Pratisamvids (unimpeded knowledge), the four Cramanaphala 
(obtainment of Cramanaship), the four Dharmapadas, the Arajiya 
(solitude), Wish, Knowledge, the Dhyana of Boundary (the fourth 
Dhyana?), Emptiness (Cfiinyata), Unconditionality (Animitta), 
Freedom from Desire (Apranihita), miscellaneous Disciplines, vari- 
ous Meditations, the Right Entering, Presentation (or perception), 
Knowledge of Phenomena, Camatha (tranquilisation), Vipacyana 
(insight), the Dharmasamgraha, and the Dharmaskandha.! 

When the compilation of the Siitra, the Vinaya, and the Abhi- 
dharma was thus done, the heaven and the earth resounded with 
the praise of the devas. 

E. The Vinaya text of the Mahasanghika school.—Having reached 
at last the state of Arhatship, Ananda was permitted to join the 
assembly, which unanimously acknowledged him as the disciple of 
best memory. They requested him to compile the Dharmapitaka.? 
When Ananda began to recite, ‘‘Thus have I heard: ‘Buddha was 
at one time in the Bodhimandara by the river Nairajijana,’” the 
five hundred Bhikshus showed their deep feeling, which, however, 
soon passed to the calm reflection that all things which originate 
from a combination of causes are necessarily subject to ruin and 
transformation. ‘ 

The Dharmapitaka thus compiled by Ananda consisted of the 
Longer Agama; the Middling Agama; the Miscellaneous Agama, 


1 Observe that some of those subjects also appear in the Sftrapitaka, while the 
identity of others cannot be determined, owing to the brevity of the statement. 

2 According to some the Dharmapitaka is identified with the Satrapitaka, as in 
the present text ; while, according to others, it is a general name given to the entire 
collection of the sacred writings. This disagreement among the records of different 
Buddhist schools apparently shows that at the earlier stage of development of Bud- 
dhist literature there was no definite name for the Pitaka compiled by the First 
Convocation, which had probably been known by the simple designation, Buddha- 
v4c4 (Words of Buddha). Therefore we shall not run much risk in considering 
those terms which are now currently used by Buddhists themselves, as well as by 
Buddhist scholars, (to-wit, Vinayapitaka, Sftrapitaka, Abbidharma, Tripitaka or 
Dvipitaka), as the elaboration of later Buddhists. 
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which was so called because of its dealing with miscellaneous sub- 
jects concerning predisposition (lit. root, ma/a), power (dala), 
enlightenment (Jodhi), and the path (mérga); and the Agama In- 
creasing by one, which was so called because of a numerical ar- 
rangement of subjects from one up to one hundred:! while the 
Miscellaneous Pitaka comprised the Udana (narratives), Itivrittika 
(incidents), and Nidana (circumstantial notes), relating to Pra- 
tyekabuddhas and Arhats, which are written in verses (Gatha).? 

Upali, who was announced by Buddha as well as by the Sangha 
as the first of the Vinaya-dhara, was asked next to compile the 
Vinaya text. He first told the Convocation that there were five 
sorts of purity, and then proceeded to censure Ananda for having 
committed the seven faults as stated elsewhere, two of which, how- 
ever, Ananda refused to acknowledge.* 

Up§li is said to have then recited the nine divisions of the 
Vinaya, to wit, (1) Parajika, (2) Samghavacesa, (3) two Aniyatas, 
(4) thirty Naissargika, (5) ninety-two Prayaccittika, (6) four Pra- 
‘tidecaniya, (7) Ciksha, (8) seven Adhikaranagamathas, and (9) 
rules conforming to the Doctrine. He also explained in addition 
various meanings of the Vinaya: for example, as to the distinction 
between the dreadful sins (parajika) and serious offences (sthila- 
tyaya), or as to a different classification of the Vinaya-text. When 
thus they had finished compiling the Pitaka, the ten hundred Bhik- 
shus staying outside‘ were called in and informed of the work of 
the Convocation. 


1The reader will observe that the number of the subjects contained in the 
‘Agama increasing by one” differs in different texts. 

2This statement is very valuable. The Mahdsanghika quarreled with the 
Theravada about the contents of the Khuddaka Nikaya, where these books belong, 
and the very treatises which the Dipavamsa says they omitted, are wanting here. 
—Edmunds. 

3It is noteworthy that according to the Mah4samghika school the man who 
blamed Ananda before the assembly was not Mah4kAcyapa, but Upali, the first of 
the Vinaya-dharA. 

‘What does the statement here refer to, which says one thousand Bhikshus 
staying outside were summoned in? Hsiian-tsang mentions that the Mah4sanghika 
school, being excluded from the assembly of the Sthavira school, had their own 
compilation, meeting to the west of Mah4kAcyapa’s convocation. Does the present 
text refer to that? ~ 
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A vehement discussion now arose in the assembly as to what 
was meant by Buddha when he said to Ananda that the precepts of 
minor importance could be dispensed with. A certain group of six 
Bhikshus went so far to the extreme as to say that ‘‘if the World- 
Honored One were still living, he would have everything at once 
abolished.” Mahakacyapa, whose majestic dignity and authority 
were equal to those of Buddha, then sternly ordered them to keep 
silence, and made a declaration that all which had ever been for- 
bidden should be forbidden, and what had not been forbidden 
should not be forbidden, and that they should not give any chance 
to the heretics who were willing to blame the congregation at all 
costs. 

The text concludes with a list of the venerable masters through 
whom this knowledge of the First Convocation was lineally trans- 
mitted down to the venerable Tao-lih (Bodhibala?).! 

F. The Sudarcana-vinaya.—When the five hundred Bhikshus 
were seated, Mahakacyapa asked them what they would first com- 
pile, the Dharmapitaka or the Vinayapitaka, and to this they an- 
swered: ‘Venerable Sir, the Vinayapitaka is the life of Buddhism, 
and so long as the Vinayapitaka exists, Buddhism will also exist. 
Therefore, let us first produce the Vinayapitaka.” 

The next question was who should be the principal compiler of 
it: Up4li suggested that Ananda could be chosen for the position, 
but it was not accepted by the assembly. Being recognised by 
Buddha as the first of the Vinaya-dhara, Up4li himself was pre- 
vailed upon to recite the Vinaya by a general vote. After due 
formulary he produced all parts of the Vinaya which consisted of 
the Pratimoksha of Bhikshu and Bhikshuni, and Skandhaka, and 
the Parivara. 

Mahakacyapa then nominated Ananda, according to a general 
wish of the Sangha, to compile the Dharmapitaka. The Brahma- 
jala and the Cramajia-phala were first recited, and then all the five 
divisions of the Sitra, which consist of the Longer Agama Sitra, 
the Middling Agama Sftra, the Samyukta Sfitra, the Anguttara 


1 Why not give names, so as to compare with Therav4da list in Mah4vamsa?— 
Edmunds. 
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Siitra, and the Khuddhaka Siitra, the last one containing all the 
words of Buddha (Buddha-vaca) not included in the first four 
Agamas.! 

The speeches of Buddha, the text goes on to say, are of one 
taste, have two functions, and are divisible into three periods: that 
is, they all teach the means of deliverance (moksha) which consist 
in morality, meditation, and understanding ; they are composed of 
the Dharmapitaka and the Vinayapitaka; they are divisible into 
the first speech, the last speech, and those speeches which were 
delivered between them. The text then raises the question: What 
is the Tripitaka? to which is given the answer that it consists of 
Vinayapitaka, Siitrapitaka, and Abhidharmapitaka, together with 
their analytic explanation.? The contents of the Tripitaka given 
in this way agree with those of the P4li collection.® 

G. Mahéprajhapéramita Castra.A—Mahakacyapa in a friendly 
way requests Ananda to compile the Dharmapitaka, saying: 
‘¢Though there were many great disciples of the Buddha to whom 
the guarding of Dharmapitaka was entrusted, they are now all gone 
except you. Therefore, out of the compassion for all beings and 
' in accordance with the spirit of Buddha, you shall compile the 
Buddhadharmapitaka.” Thus requested, Ananda ascends the lion- 
seat, and reverentially turning towards the place where Buddha's 
Nirvana took place, says: ‘‘Though I did not personally hear the 
first preaching of Buddha, I have learned it by hearsay. When 
Buddha was in V4aranasi, he first opened the gate of nectar for the 
five Bhikshus and preached the Four Noble Truths of Suffering, 


1 The Pali commentaries say the same.—A. J. E. 

2 This is very strange, because the text has before said that the First Convoca- 
tion compiled the Vinaya and Sftra only. I am inclined to think that these addi- 
tional statements, as well as the succeeding detailed explanation of such terms as 
Sftra, Abhidharma, Pitaka, and Agama, are later interpolations put down here by 
way of commentary, but which in the course of time have been mixed up with the 
text. 

8 The Chinese characters for transliteration in the present text, so far as they 
have come under my notice, strongly suggest that the text is a translation of the 
P4li original, though I have retained the Sanskrit terms for the sake of uniformity. 

*The present text belongs to the Mah4y4na literature, and it will be very in- 
teresting to contrast its accounts of the First Convocation with those of the preced- 
ing ones, which all belong to the Hinay4na Buddhism. 
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Amassing, Cessation, and the Path. Ajiiata Kaundinya was the 
first to perceive the Path, and 80,000 devas also all entered upon 
the Path.” 

When the one thousand Arhats assembled in the Convocation 
heard the words of Buddha as recited by Ananda, they were greatly 
afflicted with the thought that they could no more hear Buddha's 
personal address. The Sthaviras Anuruddha and Mahakacyapa ex- 
pressed in verses their deep feelings about the impermanence of 
things. 

Mahakacyapa told Ananda that all the teachings of Buddha, 
from the Dharma-cakra-pravartana Sitra down to the Mahapari- 
nirvana Siétra, should be classified in four divisions, each being 
called an Agama, viz.: the Agama Increasing by One, the Middling 
Agama, the Longer Agama, and the Coincidence Agama.!_ And to 
them all was given a general name: Siitradharmapitaka. 

Up§ili, who was recognised by the Samgha to be the first of 
the Vinaya-dhara among the five hundred Arhats,? was then asked 
to recite the Vinaya consisting of eighty divisions.® 

Lastly, Ananda was again requested to recite the first Abhi- 
dharma taught by Buddha, as he was acknowledged among the 
five hundred Arhats to be most conversant with the exposition of 
the Sitra. He addressed the Sangha: ‘‘Thus have I heard: Bud- 
dha was at one time in Cravasti, when he told the Bhikshus that 
those who neither removed nor exterminated the five dreadful 
[sins], the five misdemeanors, and the five sorts of malice, would 
suffer in consequence innumerable misfortunes in this life, bodily 
as well as spiritual, and in the future would fall down into the evil 
paths; that those, however, who were free from these five dreadful 
[sins], five misdemeanors, and five sorts of malice, would enjoy in 
consequence various blessings in this life, bodily as well as spir- 
itual, and in the future be born in a pleasant heavenly abode. What 


1 A literal translation of Samyuktégama. 

2 Here, as well as further on, five hundred Arhats are mentioned. Is this the 
number of the Arhats assembled in the Convocation? If so, it is in direct contra- 
diction to the above statement that there were a thousand. 


3 One edition reads eight thousand, which is probably a misprint. 
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are those five dreadful [sins] which are to be kept away? They 
are: (1) killing, (2) stealing, (3) unlawful lust, (4) lying, and (5) 
drinking spirits.” 

All such matters were comprised under the Abhidharmapitaka. 
Thus ended the compilation of the three Dharmapitakas. 


INCIDENT OF PURANA. 


Three! out of the eleven Chinese translations which contain 
accounts of the First Convocation refer to the episode of Purina, 
who was in the south? when Mahakacyapa and five hundred Bhik- 
shus were working on the compilation of the Pitaka. According 
to the Caturvarga-vinaya, the event occurred in the following man- 
ner: 

Having heard that the Convocation was taking place in Raja- 
griha, Sthavira Purana hastened thither, accompanied by his party, 
which consisted of five hundred Bhikshus. He went to Mahaké- 
cyapa and asked if he also might be allowed to learn all that had 
happened. Mahakacyapa thereupon again summoned the assembly, 
requested Upali to rehearse what he had recited, and had other 
things repeated as they had been done before. Purana expressed 
his satisfaction with the general proceedings of the Convocation, 
except as to the insertion of the following eight indulgences, which 
had been plainly approved by Buddha, and unmistakably kept in 
memory by himself. The eight things were: (1) Keeping food in- 
doors; (2) Cooking indoors; (3) Cooking of one’s own accord; (4) 
Taking food of one’s own accord; (5) Receiving food when rising 
early in the morning; (6) Carrying food home according to the 
wish of a giver; (7) Having miscellaneous fruits; (8) Eating things 
grown in (or by?) a pond. 

These indulgences, said he, were not against the rule that for- 
bids the taking of the remnant of food. Mahakacyapa told him 
that he was correct in saying so, but that Buddha permitted them 
only on account of a scarcity of food, when the Bhikshus could not 


1 The Paficavarga-vinaya, the Caturvarga-vinaya, and the Vinaya-mAtrik4. 
2 According to the Paficavarga-vinaya, agreeing with the Pali. 
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get a sufficient supply of it by going their rounds, and that there- 
fore when this circumstance was removed, Buddha again bade 
them to abstain from these eight indulgences. Purana, however, 
protested, declaring that Buddha, who was all-wise, would not per- 
mit what otherwise was forbidden, nor would he forbid what other- 
wise was permitted. To this Mahakagyapa replied: ‘‘The very 
reason of his being all-wise has enabled him to permit what other- 
wise was forbidden, and to forbid what otherwise was permitted. 
Purana, we will now make this decision: That whatever Buddha 
did not forbid shall not be forbidden, and whatever Buddha forbade 
shall not be disregarded. Let us train ourselves in accordance 
with the disciplinary rules established by Buddha.” , 

The Paijicavarga-Vinaya mentions, instead of the eight above 
enumerated, seven indulgences which, however, may be taken for 
eight, aocording to how we punctuate the passage, though the text 
apparently states ‘‘these seven things.” They are slightly different 
from those in the Caturvarga-vinaya, to-wit: (1) Keeping food in- 
doors; (2) Cooking indoors; (3) Cooking of one’s own accord; 
(4) Receiving food in compliance with the wish of another; (5) 
Taking fruit of one’s own accord; (6) Receiving things coming out 
of a pond; (7) Eating fruit with its seeds (or stone) removed, when 
received from one who is not a regular attendant in the Samgha.} 

According to the Vinaya-matrika Siitra, the first of the eight 
indulgences is the keeping of food indoors, and the last is the eating 
of sundry grasses and roots (or roots of grass) growing by a pond, 
but the six intermediate ones are not mentioned. 

MahakAcyapa is said to have told Purana about the eight ex- 
cellent qualities of Buddha, by virtue of which he could, when 
deemed fit, establish or abolish the rules for the benefit of the 
Samgha. 


PLACE AND TIME. 


All the Chinese works, already referred to, agree in stating 
that the First Convocation took place in R&jagriha, though they 


1The last passage is not clear, and we may consider it either as forming an 
independent statement or as an appendix to the sixth. 
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differ as to the special locality of the city. The Saptaparna Cave, 
the Pippala Rock, the Kshatrya Cave, and the Gridhrakita are the 
places thus mentioned in them. 

As to the time, they unanimously say that the event happened 
immediately after the demise of Buddha, though they in no wise 
agree regarding the exact date. 


TEITARO SuZUKI. 


La SALLE, ILL. 


i 
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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


FRANCE.! 


HE philosophy of the sciences is tending to-day clearly in two 
directions, —toward psychic monism on the one hand and ma- 
terialistic monism on the other. One may choose as one likes, 
either the dynamic or the static aspect of phenomena. We may 
subordinate quality to quantity or vice versa. M. Le Danrec, ina 
volume composed of different articles, Les limites du connaissable, 
La vie et les phénomenes naturels, affirms anew and with force the 
second thesis. Without quitting the ground of transformism, ‘es- 
pecially as Lamarck understood it, he is ambitious, as I have 
already had occasion to remark to your readers, to reduce the phe- 
nomena of life to the laws of physics and chemistry. Animals, he 
says, are the transformers and not the creators of motion. All the 
manifestations of life are, in the end, derived from the chemical 
phenomena of ‘‘assimilation.” A modification of the properties of 
an organism is nothing else than a modification of the living mole- 
cules of which it is composed. So, in short, vital activity, the evo- 
_ lution of organised beings, is a phenomenon of the chemical order; 
and hence the facts of consciousness, as well as life itself, are 
ranged under the formula of a monism of which the movement of 
matter is everywhere the essential and fundamental principle. 
I am far from contradicting this thesis, in so far as it signifies 
in the first place a methodical position, and since it serves as a di- 
rective hypothesis. Biology has already profited too much from 
researches undertaken in this direction for savants not to push 


1Translated by Prof. Ira W. Howerth, The University of Chicago. 
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them as far as possible. We should not conceal the fact, however, 
that this point of view, in the eyes of many biologists who are not 
metaphysicians, does not exclude the validity of dynamism. M. 
Le Dantec. himself is led to suppose, when there is a question of 
explaining the genesis and the nature of consciousness, that ‘‘the 
material elements of which our organism is composed contain the 
elements of consciousness,” and it then seems legitimate to him to ask 
whether these latter elements—belonging to the atom just as life 
belongs to it—may not in biological phenomena take a directive 
réle, so that considerations of finality would have their necessary 
employment in the study of these phenomena. 

Such in effect is the position taken by M. Gaston Ricuarp in 
his work, somewhat rambling but interesting, Z’sd¢e d’¢volution 
dans la nature et l'histoire. He deliberately opposes Spencerian 
evolutionism and rejects its pretention, which is, in short, to sub- 
mit all scientific disciplines to a mathematical theory of the uni- 
verse. The metaphysic of Spencer, he says, is only a last form of 
the ancient doctrines, according to which consciousness is only an 
epiphenomenon, and qualitative diversity is reduced to the homo- 


geneous, that is.to say, to quantity. It pretends to sum up and 
unify without contradiction the ‘‘relative,” to place necessity where 
there is causality, mechanism where there is life and action, to 
govern experience and the genetic method in the name of a purely 


rational law. 
It might be, avows M. Richard, that Descartes and Spinoza 


were right as against Bacon, Hume, and Kant; that is to say, that 
a static knowledge of the universe answers fully only to our logical 
aptitudes, and that the réle of experience is simply judgments pro- 
nounced upon thé value of the details of a mathematical construc- 
tion quite @ priori. But, for himself, he does not think so. He is 
opposed to reducing the complex to the simple, to impoverishing 
the representation of the universe with the hope of rendering it in- 
telligible. Vital spontaneity is denied, he declares, in order that 
one may not be led to affirm that, far from being an epiphenome- 
non, consciousness is the very basis of phenomena, connecting the 
parts of the universe, the conditions of its diversity and of its 
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unity; and, moreover, the evolutionist is obliged to recognise that 
it is everywhere and always inseparable from the evolution of an 
apparatus, the brain, which reacts upon the whole animal organi- 
sation. 

Either evolution signifies the development of conditions im- 
plicit in a primitive condition, in which case the réle of science 
would be limited to discovering the law or the order of this devel- 
opment, and the absolute would contain in itself and govern all the 
future: or it signifies the appearance and history of autonomous 
processes (whatever may be their connection with other anterior 
or concomitant processes), in which case the réle of science would 
be to describe and compare these processes, and it would be neces- 
sary to admit the intervention of spontaneities which would pro- 
duce them, and which would determine the realisation of possible 
contingencies within limits difficult to point out. 

Here appears once more the metaphysical question of a law 
anterior to contingencies, of a general law common to all processes. 

If the genetic method is incompatible with the idea of an arbi- 
trary creation, it is not incompatible, according to M. Richard, 
with the idea of a plan which is realised as a plastic or poetic con- 
struction. It is not illegitimate to posit in the interior of the world 
itself this creative power whose nature is regularly manifested and 
which is found and is concentrated in the personal reflection of 


each human individual. 
* 
* * 


The work of M. Renovuvier, Le personalisme, suivi d'une ¢tude 


sur la perception externe et sur la force, falls naturally into this place. — 


The same questions which divide biologists and sociologists are 
here debated and solved according to the idea of the liberty and 
spontaneity of the person. M. Renouvier takes up and fully de- 
velops what he calls the metaphysics, the sociology, and the escha- 
tology of personalism ; the notion of a divine, creative personality; 
the general conditions of a perfect world; the perfect society and 
the possibility of the fall; the ruin of the primitive world ; the con- 
servation and the reproduction of the human organism under new 
laws ; and finally the possibility of a restoration of immortal beings. 
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Those of your readers who are not acquainted with the doctrines 
of this dean of our philosophers may find in this volume a new ex- 
position of them, rich in scientific and historic views. 

M. Renouvier is willing that the decisive argument in favor of 
the thesis of a beginning, a thesis which he knows is contradicted 
in the order of experience, may be furnished by ‘‘the principle of 
contradiction,” this principle implying, he says, the logical impos- 
sibility of an actual whole of parts without end, of an actually in- 
finite series of successive phenomena, real and discontinuous. So 
the order of experience ought to be distinct from the question con- 
cerning the origin and the cause of the phenomena which are sub- 
jected to that order. Here is evidently a difficult point, and I have 
already indicated some reservations in regard to the signification of 
the logical principles of contradiction, which I shall have further 


occasion to reproduce. 


* 
* * 


From M. Fovuit.tE we have two considerable works. His Zs- 
quisse psychologique des peuples européens covers a field which may 
seem pretty large, but it is one which, from his wide information 
drawn from conversations and reading, if not from travel and a 
large personal acquaintance, he was prepared to traverse. A book 
of this kind cannot well be epitomised. It must suffice to show 
how M. Fouillée undertakes to lay the foundation of the psychol- 
ogy of peoples and what conclusions he draws in the present study. 

M. Fouillée distinguishes from the very first, the inborn char- 
acter from the acquired character. One is psycho-physiological 
. and results from the component races; the other is especially psy- 
cho-sociological and is produced by the action and reaction of in- 
dividuals upon each other. If race ‘‘conditions” development, it 
does not, according to him, ‘‘determine” it. We may judge of 
races, moreover, only by their effects upon history, which is full of 
speculative considerations. There is a ‘‘sociological determinism” 
which truly characterises each people and defines it. He even per- 
mits us to lay down as a law the progressive predominance of the 
psychological and sociological factors over race and habitat,— 
which are more important at the beginning. 
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The influence of these latter factors, in my opinion, cannot be 
set aside, and the mingling of races exerts an influence upon the 
destiny of national groups. It is true, however, that races in min- 
gling tend to unite, and that the habitat, up to a certain point, is 
also transformed. I have no decisive objection to oppose to the 
method of M. Fouillée. As to his conclusions, they bear the gen- 
eral characteristic of the neo-Latin peoples, or of people of Latin 
education,—opposite to the Anglo-Saxons. The prognostications 
which may be made concerning the future of a people involves 
many uncertainties. They are founded upon actual but always 
modifiable facts. Actual events may themselves result in historical 
movements whose manifold causes it is impossible to analyse and 
estimate exactly enough to affirm with certainty that they will all 
remain in play, or will continue to act in the same way. The 
future, in fact, opens up a long perspective in which we can see no 
further than to-morrow. 

Nietzsche et l’immoralisme is the title of the second work of M. 
Fouillée. He criticises the doctrine of Nietzsche with the finesse 
which he knows how to put into this kind of a work. He compares 
it with the doctrine of Guyau, with which he is certain that Nietz- 
sche had been very much struck, and undertakes to show the supe- 
riority of the latter. It is to be desired that we shall have an end 
in France of the literature of Nietzsche after such a historian as 
Lichtenberger has given us an excellent outline of his philosophy, 
and such writers as M. Fouillée and M. de Roberty! have shown 
its signification in modern thought. I admit that I have always 
felt a certain impatience in reading his so celebrated works. The 
excellence of his. style cannot hide from my eyes the incoherence 
and the contradictions of his thought, the vanity and the excess of 
his pretensions. How can we repress a smile, moreover, at the 
ambition of the speculative moralists to change the course of the 
world, and even the heart of man, according as they shall attach 
such or such importance to moral factors, or as they shall invoke 
the principle of altruism or of egoism, the desire for power or ben- 


| Frédéric Nietzsche, par E. de Roberty, éditeur Alcan. 
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evolence, the categorical imperative or happiness, the intensity of 
life or abnegation. All our doctrines remain in the abstract; real 
life, life as it is lived, knows nothing of them. No matter how 
pleasing it is to us closet philosophers to seek the sources and laws 
of moral activity in duty or desire, in pleasure or pain, or in the 
will to be,—whether we wish to establish obligation by present or 
future sanctions,—the human individual is not changed by it, and 
the necessities of existence continue to exercise upon him the same 
restraint. This is why the great religions themselves, which are 
certainly the most powerful of moral systems, have not modified 
human nature appreciably, so that they have sometimes been ac- 
cused of exercising no influence upon conduct. Their effectiveness 
consists less in doctrine than in discipline, and it must be said that 
their morality, although remaining the same in its general prin- 
ciples, has been a continual compromise with the actual and vari- 
able interests of each society. The great religions, in a word, have 
mutilated man much less than the philosophers have done; they 
have known him better, they have known him as he is, with his 
good and bad tendencies, the weaknesses of the flesh and the noble 
aspirations of the heart. 

What do we find, then, beyond the general precepts estab- 
lished by the experience of all peoples, in the great religious move- 
ments which are known as Buddhism, Christianity, and Mahomet- 
anism? We find these two principles: the duty of mutual assist- 
ance and the sanction of conduct by a superior power. And what 
do we find in contemporary socialism, or in nihilism, even as it is 
in Russia? Still these two principles. It is only necessary to trans- 
form the duty of assistance into positive law (an eleemosynary tax 
is not levied in Islamism), and to find a sanction in present reality, 
in a law affirmed as a higher law of life. Save these two points, 
the speculative moralists might arrange things to suit their own 
fancy, and the world in general would not be profoundly affected. 
The sources of activity, passions, needs, the connection between 
causes and effects, these things are for all times and places. Only 
ways and means are subject to change. 

Here are some truths, I think, which it is well not to lose sight 
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of if we do not wish to become the dupes of our own speculations, 


as did Nietzsche in his foolish pride. 


* 
* * 


M. JEAN PHILIPPE gives us, in his L’image mentale, a very good 
psychological study. He endeavors to consider the émage, apart 
from memory and invention, in the state of simple representation. He 
understands it as ‘‘a sort of living cell which preserves its own life 
through manifold and diverse transformations.” In its elementary 
form, he tells us, this psychic cell, the representative image, is in 
reality as complex as the physiological cell. Each perception or 
representation is at once connected with and the outgrowth of all 
our previous and analogous representations. Furthermore, each 
has its history. Continually reconstructed, they increase on the 
one side, are diminished on the other, by effacement, by fusion, or 
by synthesis. Hence the object of the two first chapters of his 
volume; one giving us an analysis of the image, the other ex- 
pounding the necessary reductions of it. A third chapter shows us 
why and how this mental compound is so unstable and subject to 
variations. Some observations clear up these delicate analyses and 
support the conclusions drawn from them. 

Perhaps there should be some reservation in regard to the sub- 
ject of the separation of the image, and in regard to memory. The 
remembrance of having seen is one thing; the remembrance of what 
has been seen is another. The memory I have of the Cathedral of 
Mayence, for example, varies according as the images upon which 
it is established vary. It remains attached to them, and it is in 
this sense that we speak so readily of the alterations of memory 
when we mean only the alteration of images. 

Dr. Philippe describes with precision the fusion of successive 
images of the same object, which results in giving only a schema 
of that object. It would be easy to show the fertility of this opera- 
tion in the technique of the artist. And this is what I indicated 
myself when I spoke of ‘‘general picturesque ideas,” which are 
schema, but schema elaborate and flexible, while ordinarily they 
are dry and unproductive. 
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Under the title Vus du dehors, M. Max Norpav publishes a 
continuation of his studies on the novelists, the poets, and the 
modern French dramatists, studies which originally appeared in 
German periodicals and were translated into our language by M. 
Dietrich. They are not the studies of a common critic. There are 
few pages of Nordau, with his qualities as a writer, upon which 
may not be found a wide knowledge of man and things, which ren- 
ders them instructive. In this volume the reader will find some 
important subjects discussed, such as the importance of observa- 
tion in the literary art, the national value of history, the esthetic 
character of all religion, etc. 

The volume of M. J. Novicow, L’expansion "de la nationalite 
francaise, is also a book ‘‘vu du dehors.” M. Novicow looks upon 
the future as quite favorable to the French language and spirit. 
He perhaps neglects certain unfavorable factors, but it would be 
in bad taste to reproach him for it, and besides this is not the place 


to do so. 
* * 


From M. G. L. Duprat we have a study in ‘‘ pathological and 
normal psycho-sociology,” Zhe Lie (Le mensonge), which may be 
recommended to the attention of teachers, and from M. Emi.e Tar- 
DIEU, a trenchant ‘‘ psychological study” of ennui (Z’ennuz). 

M. A. Cresson in his Za morale de la raison theorique supposes, 
rather hastily, that the doctrine of evolution may be accepted with 
all its consequences as a ‘universal law,” and as the sole method. 
A bit hastily he departs from the way of idealism. He takes up 
the question where Guyau left it, but he treats it with less orig- 
inality and does not distinguish himself very clearly from the nu- 
merous authors who have proposed the same solution of a morality 
purely rational and experimental. 

M. G. Dumas publishes the Theory of Emotion (Zhéorte de 
Z’émotion) by W. JaMEs, introducing it with a preface which sets 
forth this difficult, and not yet decided, question whether emotion 


1Armand Colin, publisher. When no publisher is mentioned, the volume is 
issued by Felix Alcan. 
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is of peripheral or partially cerebral origin, and he shows very 
clearly the differences between the theory of James and that of 
Lange. 

M. Lomsroso gives us a new edition of Zhe Man of Genius 
(L’homme de génie, Schleicher, publisher) a work which belongs 
among the best of the author. 

One of the most interesting facts of modern thought is assuredly 
the change which is taking place, I will not say at the very heart 
of the Christian faith, but in its form, its methods, its criticism and 
exegesis; the appearance of a disposition rather rational than mys- 
tic. On this point may be consulted a brief and substantial article 
by M. G. Soret, entitled Zhe Crisis of Catholic Thought (La crise 
de la pensée catholique, Jacques, publisher), reprinted from the 
Revue de méttaphysique et de morale. \ have just read it, and with 
great profit. M. Sorel thinks that the Church will doubtless find 
an advantage in the tendency of contemporary science to establish 
itself upon the ‘‘fact of consciousness,” and he indicates the differ- 
ent sources which it will be useful to consult. 

On mysticism, I may recall a work already cited here, a work 
by P. JuLes Pacuev entitled An Jntroduction to the Psychology of the 
Mystics (Introduction @ la psychologie des mystiques, Oudin, publisher), 
in which is expounded correctly the method which must be em- 
ployed in the study of matters of this kind. I may mention also an. 
excellent brochure by M. Emire Boutroux, the Psychology of Mys- 
ticism (La psychologie du mysticisme, Bureaux de la Revue Bleue). 

Interest may be found also in reading HENRI BREMOND’s Ames 
religieuses (Perrin, publisher), six studies, of which three are de- 
voted to Protestants (John Keble, Edward Hering, and Sheldon) 
and three to Catholics. A collection of articles by the Father Roure 
entitled Moral Anarchy and the Social Crisis (Anarchie morale et crise 
sociale, Beauchesne, publisher) is worthy of mention. Finally I 
call attention to the study of the Asst Houtin, Zhe Biblical Ques- 
tion Among the Catholics of France in the Nineteenth Century (La 
question biblique chez les catholiques de France au XIX siecle, Picard, 
publisher), a history of the debates occasioned by the Biblical ques- 
tion, from which it appears that Biblical criticism is taking on more 
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and more, even in the eyes of the best of Catholic priests, the char- 


acter of a positive science independent of confessional beliefs. 


* * 

M. CLopius Piat publishes his Aristote in the ‘‘Collec- 
tion of Great Philosophers.”’ He has the excellent thought of giv- 
ing us simply a monograph on the Aristotelian system. This 
monograph, based upon the text itself and upon the best sources, 
is very well done, and adapted to serve as a valuable help to the 
student. The same collection is enriched with Gaza/i, by the Baron 
CarRA DE Vaux, one of the members of the Council of the Asiatic 
Society. 

M. Maurice Boucuer has written an essay entitled Essai sur 
l’hyperespace, in which I recognise an amplification of some pages, 
much more precise, which may be found in the Récrdéations et pro- 
blemes mathematiques of Rouse Ball, a work which is cited by M. 
Boucher. He appears to have in view the founding on metageo- 
metric considerations some metaphysical inductions. But it is 
clear that we cannot pass from a mathematical fiction, however 
fruitful it may be for the material sciences, to the notions alto- 
gether or partially involved in the problems of God and the soul. 

There remains a volume of which I should like to speak more 
extensively. It is that of M. H. Porncark, La science et l’hypo- 
these (E. Flammarion, publisher). Readers of Zhe Monist have 
already been made acquainted with one of its most interesting 
chapters. A critic has said, with some show of reason, that the 
personal doctrine of the author, in regard to the principles of geom- 
etry and mechanics, is a sort of ‘‘symbolism,” almost as far re- 
moved from Kantian rationalism as from vulgar empiricism. M. 
Poincaré sees in ordinary geometry a ‘‘convenient language,’’ and 
this is why it appears to him idle to ask whether all geometry not 
Euclidean is false. It is all quite as legitimate, though not adapted 
to the conditions imposed by sensibility. The great and ultimate 
problem considered in these studies is that of the possibility of 
science, that is to say, what we really may know about things. M. 
Poincaré places himself at the strict viewpoint of positive knowl- 


edge. 
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I received, at the last moment, a volume by M. Lfvy-Bruut1, 
La morale et la science des meurs. The author possesses consider- 
able merit, but I wish to defer reading his book, and I merely men- 
tion it here. The task is all the more agreeable, since I agree with 
him on the debated question of morality. I accept entirely what 
he says of morality as a ‘‘function of the social organisation” and 
a ‘‘part of the existing social reality”; of the ‘‘apparent univer- 
sality of principles,” and the ‘‘real particularity of precepts.” 
Without repeating what I said two pages above, I may say that I 
have insisted frequently on the necessity of making a distinction 
between the psychological mechanism and the social aspect of 
moral phenomena.! The questions comprised under the name sci- 
ence of ethics are distributed between psychology on the one hand, 
and hygiene on the other. The mechanism of obligation does not 
vary, but the objects of duty change. Obligation follows the laws. 
General principles are the empty forms which each society fills in 
its own fashion. This is why the real revolutionaries in morals are 
not the theorists but the men of action. The work of M. Lévy- 
Bruhl is to be recommended not only because of the justness of his 
ideas, but also because of the richness of the considerations by 
which he supports them, and the comprehensive breadth of his ex- 
position. Henceforth this book must be taken account of. 

It remains to mention the Année philosophique, which has ar- 
rived at its thirteenth year (1902). This volume contains four 
studies: BrocHarp’s ‘‘Lois de Platon et la théorie des idées;” 
Hametin’s ‘‘Du raisonnement par analogie’”’; Pitton’s ‘‘La cri- 
tique de Bayle,” ‘‘ Critique des attributs de Dieu,” and Dauriac’s 
‘¢Essai sur la notion d’absolu dans la metaphysique immanente.” 
It contains also a bibliography of French philosophy for the past 
year, pp. 135-306, followed by the comptes-rendus, always from the 
point of view of the critical school. 

I should notice in conclusion a book by M. E. Boutmy on the 
Political Psychology of the American People (Psychologie politique du 
peuple americain), which, however, I shall refrain from judging. In 
his study of the English people, M. Boutmy appears to me to at- 
tach too much importance to the qualities due to the influence of 
the climate of Great Britain. The psychological method of Taine 
presents the great danger of conducting sometimes to explanations 
a bit puerile, and to simplifications wholly unacceptable. 


Lucien ARREAT. 


Paris. 


1 Most recently in Dix années de philosophie. 
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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS. 


Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge (knighted for proficiency in physics) asserts that 
‘life can generate no trace of energy, it can only guide it"; from which he infers 
that life is immaterial or hyperphysical. The answer to his assertion, I should 
say, is what the lawyers call a demurrer. The assertion is true; but the inference 
which he draws from it does not follow. Life cannot generate energy, to be sure. 
Nor can energy itself. Nor can anything else. The total energy of the universe 
is constant, admitting of neither generation nor destruction, as fixed by the law of 
the conservation of energy; a law, by the way, not generalised from experience, 
but a necessity of thought, to which all experience is subject, and which conse- 
' quently is as little liable in the future to have a ‘‘ question mark" placed against it 
by competent thinkers. as the law of identity or the law of contradiction or any 
other part of the organic law of mind. In general, it may be said, the uniformities 
of mind, not excepting the absolute uniformities, answer to uniformities of matter, 
a subjective necessity being the obverse of an objective impossibility. The inner 
is the outer, transformed, not transnatured. Resuming, the point to be proved in 
this discussion is not that life cannot generate energy, but that life cannot trans- 
form energy—is not a link in the endless chain of physical transformations. Pro- 
fessor Lodge is guilty of what the logicians know as ignoratio elencht. He has 
mistaken the question in dispute. Energy is not generated, but is transformed, 
and life indisputably transforms energy—generates not energy but forms of energy. 
Life does nothing more or less than generate forms of energy. It consists in gen- 
erating them—subsists by generating them. The distinction between energy and 
forms of energy, constituting the basis of physics, the distinguished physicist would 
seem to have overlooked, probably because the content obscured it. When Yankee 
Doodle came to town he could not see it for the houses. 

How can life guide energy without itself having energy, one may ask in all 
seriousness ? The deserved prominence of Sir Oliver Lodge among scientific people 
will excuse an examination of the mode in which he works out his fallacy. Guiding 
implies changing the direction of motion, which, if we may accept the law of mo- 
tion accepted by physicists from Newton to Lodge or next to Lodge, can be done 
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only by force in the sense of something active. ‘‘ Guidance,” he nevertheless in- | 
sists, ‘‘is a passive exertion of force without doing work; as a quiescent rail may 
guide a train to its destination, provided an active engine propels it "—a nonde- 
script force, which he may be pardoned for not describing intelligibly—a sort of 
tertium quid, we may suppose, like St. Augustine's ‘‘ light and air," part physical, 
part hyperphysical. 

What is work, in the scientific conception of it? Moving through space against 
resistance, the scientists say ; and the definition holds intrinsically no matter how 
small the space or how slight the resistance, applying in principle (nothing but 
principle concerns us here) equally to molecules and to the bodies which they com- 
pose. The work done in moving a train to its destination is, first, making the train 
move through space, and, secondly, making it move in the direction of its destina- 
tion; of which factors the ‘‘ active engine” supplies the one, the ‘‘ quiescent rail" 
the other. Both are necessary. In the absence of either the train could not reach 
its destination—the work could not be done. Not the ‘‘red devils" of Paris or 
Narragansett Pier could reach their destination (were it anything but smash), unless 
directed by force homogeneous with the force that propels them. 

As for the passivity of the guiding force, since the reaction of the rail on the 
engine equals the action of the engine on the rail, the two forces are equally pas- 
sive, equally active. A force in equilibrium is not a passive force, but a force 
whose activity is balanced by that of a counter force. The resultant of forces in 
equilibrium is zero, but their activity is quantitative, and may be the maximum of 
one or both. The conception itself of equilibrium presupposes forces acting against 
one another. A body even in sensible motion, if the motion be uniform, is in 
equilibrium. Indeed, the forces acting upon a moving body at any instant, as the 
principle of d'Alembert affirms, may be resolved into a state of equilibrium. 
Equilibrium is thus kinetic as well as statical. ‘‘ Statics," as a physicist of note 
remarks, ‘‘is but a special case of kinetics.” 

It is a static or equilibrated force which Sir Oliver Lodge pronounces ‘‘ purely: 
passive "—not ‘‘anything active”; and, as he uses these expressions in a philo- 
sophical inquiry, and rests his conclusion upon them, he may be held to use them 
in their absolute sense. In any other sense, for that matter, they are self-evidently 
of no use in his argument, which is employed to support the assumption that 
“life” and ‘‘energy" differ so radically as not to be interconvertible—as to have 
no common ground. A relative instance cannot illustrate, much less prove, an ab- 
solute distinction. Force at bottom is matter in motion; whether the motion is 
molar or molecular, sensible or insensible, is fundamentally indifferent. A force 
not ‘‘anything active” is a contradiction in terms. A ‘‘ passive exertion of force" 
is a topping contradiction—Pelion upon Ossa piled. 

Molecular activity may seem compatible with molar passivity, but molar 
passivity is seeming only, for, moved by gravitation, masses individually as well 
as particles act unceasingly, the tendency to act, comprehended in the law of gravi- 
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tation, being a stage or phase of action. Activity belongs to matter in all its forms, 
respectively—to each combination as a whole no less than to its simplest constituent. 


’ When a stone falls to the earth, the earth, taking into account both velocity and 


mass, does as much falling as the stone, and shares equally in the stress of 
the resultant equilibrium. No aggregate, as no aggregant, is ‘‘ purely passive.” 
On the ground floor of physics there is no room for the word ‘‘ passive." The 
universe is of activity ‘‘all compact.” This is commonplace to Professor Lodge, 
yet in the paper in hand he reasons as if he rejected it or had never heard of it. 

A particle of the rail, to recur to his illustrative case (if I may dwell a moment 
longer on the point), which changes its position with reference to another particle 
without changing its distance, exerts essentially the same kind of force as the rail 
or as the engine that wheels upon the rail—a force not only active, but entirely 
physical, and, moreover, consisting exclusively in the change in the direction of 
the particle. This is the force to which, in a discussion of ultimate principles, life 
is gravely compared by a scientist of the first distinction, for the purpose of show- 
ing that life is hyperphysical—void of physical energy, and incapable of giving. rise 
to any form of it. | 

The maze of technicalities in which mathematical physicists have enveloped 
physics, either for their own convenience or to render their science ‘‘caviare to the 
general,” has no place in discussions so fundamental as the one under notice. 
He who should seek to escape from the pressure of unsophisticated reason, by 
taking refuge in the windings of this labyrinth, would add nothing to the sum of 
human knowledge, and might subtract something from whatever just fame he had 
achieved. What the world asks from science is not superstition or prejudice 
adorned with refinements; but truth unadorned. If the gem is not given, the set- 
ting may be spared. 

To speak literally, does Professor Lodge, trained and accomplished physicist 
as he is, really mean that the direction of a body moving against resistance can be 
changed not simply without doing work, but without activity at all? If he does, 
what, in his opinion, has become of the law of motion formulated in its threefold 
aspect by Newton? If he does not, what becomes of his contention ? 

Continuing, our physicist or metaphysicist illustrates his position as follows: 

‘“‘Scribbling on a piece of paper results in a certain distribution of fluid and 
production of a modicum of heat; so far as energy is concerned, it is the same 
whether we sign Andrew Carnegie or Alexander Coppersmith, yet the one effort 
may land us in twelve month's imprisonment or may build a library, according to 
circumstances, while the other achieves no result at all. John Stuart Mill used to 
say that our sole power over nature was to move things ; but strictly speaking we 
cannot do even that; we can only arrange that things shall move each other, and 
can determine by suitably preconceived plans the kind and direction of the motion 
that shall ensue at a given time and place Provided always that we include in 
this category of ‘things’ our undoubtedly material bodies, muscles and nerves.” 
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In arranging that things shall move each other, do we not move ‘‘our un- 
doubtedly material bodies, muscles and nerves,” without moving which, indeed 
we cannot so much as plan or even think, be the movement duplicated hyperphys- 
ically or not? That one cannot exert his mind, without moving his body as the 
organ of his mind, if nothing more, is incontestable. But if we move our bodies 
we move the things which our bodies move. Factt per alium facit per se is a 
maxim as sound in philosophy as in law. Arranging for whatever purpose, there- 
fore, whether to explode a mine, forge a name, operate a railroad, or take advan- 
tage of the forces of nature in any other way, involves not only moving the things 
arranged or pertaining to the arrangement, and moving them against resistance, 
but moving, first of all, the things that we call ‘‘our bodies, muscles and nerves." 
If we can move these ‘‘ undoubtedly material” things, which stand at the head of 
the ‘‘category,” why not the whole ‘‘category"? Is this eminent physicist one of 
the ‘‘ blind guides which strain out the gnat and swallow the camel?” He says 
that, ‘‘so far as energy is concerned, it is the same whether we sign Andrew Car- 
negie or Alexander Coppersmith," which latter name has five letters more than the 
former. Whence comes the energy to scribble these letters, expressing the differ- 

-ence between the two signatures? If energy takes no account of this difference, 
something else must produce the letters that make it—life, perhaps, or some other 
force of the metaphysical or preternatural kind to which he refers that of life ; 
but, if life can supply the energy to scribble the difference, why not the energy to 
scribble the sum? Besides, hyperphysical guidance is as indispensable in forming 
the several letters of these names, and arranging the letters into the names, rela- 
tively unimportant though the task may be, as in planning a forgery, donating a 
library, or arranging an explosion—directed activities all. If energy may dispense 
with immaterial guidance in the former operations, which he treats as material 
purely, why not also in the latter, which he considers a mixture of the material and 
the immaterial? Why this mixture? Supposing the immaterial to be anything 
more than the negation of the material, what is it? How can we represent it in 
thought? How can it express itself or get itself expressed in action? What is 
the use of it? Can that explain anything else which is inexplicable itself, and in- 
conceivable, to boot? Is not the immaterial, so far at any rate as concerns life 
and mind, a fifth wheel, to say the least ? What is mind, one may reverently ask, 
but matter not understood—matter of which radium is a clod ? 

When the author of the hypothesis in question wrote the article which sets it 

_ forth, where did the energy given out by his pen come from? Proximately, he 
will admit, from his muscles, which received it from his nerve-fibres, which in 
turn received it from his nerve-centers, interacting with each other, and with ex- 
ternal things—a form of the physical whose interaction with a physical excitant, 
be it noted, not only gives rise to forms of energy distinctively physical, but, at the 
same indivisible instant and inseparably, gives rise to what we name the psychical, 
which, as conceived from this point of view, is neither of these interacting forms, 
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singly, nor both together, integrally, but simply and purely their mutual action, 
with the transformations it sets up in the physical energy stored by such action im- 
memorially in the structure of the more evolved form. The psychical, as thus 
viewed, is the interplay of the organism and its stimuli, registered organically, re- 
tained, and susceptible, under laws solely physical, of reproduction, separation, 
reconstruction, and, in general, of the processes described collectively as cerebra- 
tion or mentation, according as they are regarded from the viewpoint of the stimuli 
or of the organism. But this, as we have seen, is not the author's view. The 
merely scribal element of the writing he would assign to the physical alone. In 
his philosophy, it appears, scribing is not directive, and hence is physical; sub- 
scribing, on the contrary, is directive and hence hyperphysical. In consideration 
of the pregnant fact, however, that, while the physical exists independently of the 
psychical (witness the so-called inorganic world), the psychical confessedly depends 
on the physical, is conditioned by it, forms the counterpart (the phantom double) 
of its labyrinthine coursings point for point, what warrant has he, in science or 
philosophy, for concluding that the thoughts which his written characters were 
shaped to signify, and which guided his hand in shaping and arranging them, be- 
long not to the physical at all, but to the hyperphysical alone? Where are the 
facts of experience—where the canons of reason—which I do not say necessitate 
but which permit this conclusion? I am using the term sychical, let me say 
parenthetically, in its ordinary sense of relating only to the human mind. Will Sir 
Oliver Lodge pretend that the physical has been proved incompetent to account 
for the psychical? Will he contend, that, before this has been done, we are war- 
ranted in turning down the physical, whose existence is known, but whose poten- 
tialities are unknown, and calling up an agency the very existence of which is not 
merely unknown, but unimaginable? Does he fancy that trampling on the law of 
parsimony is consistent with legitimate philosophising ? 

The supposed activity of the hyperphysica], no one denies, is identical in form 
with the known activity of the physical. What distinctive function, then, can the 
hyperphysical perform, supposing it to exist ? Can the entity derive efficiency 
from a non-entity, which, if it were anything, would be debarred by hypothesis 
from interacting with the entity? Does the physical become hyperphysical by 
evolution, increase of degree culminating in subversion of kind, something develop- 
ing into nothing? Is a fact difficult of comprehension made easier by an unthink- 
able explanation ? But one need not beat about the bush. When an effect is 
alleged to arise from two agencies, whereof the one is physical, the other not only 
hyperphysical, but in the production of the effect admittedly incapable either of 
acting on the physical or of acting apart from it, what is the unavoidable infer- 
ence? As the hyperphysical cannot act apart from the physical, it cannot of itself 
produce the effect or any part of the effect ; and, since the hyperphysical can act 
neither on nor apart from the physical, it cannot co-operate with the physical in 
producing the effect : so that the hyperphysical, unable itself to produce the effect 
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or to aid the physical in producing it, can exert in the case no influence, auxiliary 
or principal, and the physical unaided must produce the effect, as on a lower range 
of development it produces the cloud, the rain, the rainbow. From this conclu- 
sion there seems logically no escape. The doctrine which imports a hyperphysical 


element into the origination of life and mind is demonstrably a delusion. The | 


hypothesis, if thinkable, would be self-destructive. Unless I mistake, it has fallen 
in the rear of the procession—is antiquescent, if not antiquated. Soon its surviv- 
ing friends will be likely to have the melancholy privilege of inscribing on its head- 
stone: ‘‘Gone to meet Occasional Causes, and Pre-established Harmony." 

Professor Lodge sums up his speculation in these words: 

‘* My contention, then, is that whereas life cannot generate energy, it can exer- 
guiding force, using the term force in its accurate mechanical sense; not ‘ power’ 
or anything active, but purely passive, directing—perpendicular to the direction of 
motion ; the same kind of force which can constrain a stone to revolve in a circle 
instead of in a straight line; a force like that of a groove or slot or channel or 
‘ guide’.” 

He adds that ‘‘ life” appears to him ‘‘ to be something the full significance of 
which lies in another scheme of things." This undoubtedly is the thought which 
inspired his ‘‘contention,” and to which apparently his physics is accommodated. 
Hence possibly these liberties with the elements of a science in which he is an 
acknowledged proficient. If so, the less credit to him. A theory may be very 
well; but, when a theory is used as an altar whereon to sacrifice elementary truths 
of science, and the sacrifice is performed, the priests of the altar must not com- 
plain if profane hands are laid on them. 

His recapitulation suggests a word or two. Universally, and philosophically, 
force is matter in motion (energy) ; specifically, and scientifically, it is the impulse 
which changes the velocity or direction (the condition) of matter in motion—a 
mode of energy. Such as I understand it is ‘‘ force in its accurate mechanical sense" 
—the strict acceptation of the term in physics. If life can exert force in this sense, 
it can ‘‘move things” with a vengeance, and is, according to his own showing, 
everything which he contends that it is not. If life can exert mechanical force in 
any sense, it is certainly not immaterial, but is as ‘‘ undoubtedly material" as the 
body which it animates, and of whose forces it is in fact the moving equilibrium. 
We have all heard of the bungler who chopped off the tail of his dog just behind 
the ears. Professor Lodge would appear to have curtailed his argument with much 
the same maladroit completeness. He has done for it, anyway. His conclusion 
and the premises from which he has severed it, may be united ‘‘in another scheme 
of things ’’—but not in this world. 

He exemplifies a guiding force without activity by citing the force which con- 
strains a stone to revolve in acircle. That is to say, he assumes that the force 
which makes a moving body move in a curved path, continually changing its own 
direction in the process, is passive, although the circling body reacting against it is 
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active—that the deflected body exerts activity, the deflecting body none—that 
though the action and the reaction are equal, the reaction alone is active, the ac- 
tion ‘‘ purely passive.” An example nobler than a stone, and not less familiar, 
though even more conspicuously irrelevant, stood at his beck. The sun, above all 
other things in our region of the universe, exerts a guiding force of the kind cited. 
In guiding his planetary system, is he ‘‘ purely passive," while only the planets 
which he holds in their orbits are active? Is gravitation active only in the circum- 
ference, passive at the center? In a binary star, for further example, which of the 
members is active, which is passive? Which is the guiding force? Which the 
guided? Will he kindly draw the line between them, and tell us which is which, 
and in particular exactly what either is as distinguished inherently from the other? 

Attentive readers will probably observe that in this connection our theorist 
asserts by implication, syntactically speaking, that a stone can be made to ‘'re- 
volve” in ‘‘a straight line.” This is a slip of the pen. But judicious readers may 
think that in point of rationality, not to say conceivability, there is little to choose 
between this slip, and the movement of his pen in the ‘‘ groove” which (by ‘‘a 
passive exertion of force”) he took pains to ‘‘arrange” for it. They may be 
empted at least to pronounce his ‘‘ contention " bad science and worse philosophy. 


Paut R. SHIPMAN. 
EDGEWATER Park, New JERSEY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue SiLesian HORSEHERD. Questions of the Hour Answered by Friedrich Max 
Muller, Translated from the German by Oscar A. Fechter. With a Pref- 
ace by j. Zstlin Carpenter, M. A. New York, London, and Bombay 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1903. Pages, ix, 220. Price, $1.20. 

Our readers may remember an editorial essay which appeared in 7he Monist, 
Vol. 8, No. 1, page 123, October, 1897, under the title ‘‘Prof. Max Miiller's Theory 
of the Self.” It was a discussion of the Brahman theory of the atman with which 
Prof. Max Miiller became acquainted in his study of the Upanishads and which 
he adopted as the corner-stone of his own philosophy. It is what may be briefly 
described as a theory of a soul in itself. The atman or the self is the real doer. 
Not the eyes see, but the atman through the eyes, not the feet walk, but the atman 
utilises the feet, not the hands work but the atman through the hands, not the mind 
thinks but the atman behind the mind. This atman is immutable and eternal. It 
is the real soul, and such an atman is supposed to reside in all things. Not the sun 
shines, but the atman behind the sun,—in a word it is the personification of things 
as things-in-th Ives, and they are supposed to be the real thing. 

Max Miiller had written an essay on ‘‘Celsus” the well-known critic of the 
early Christians, a learned pagan whose books are known only through the Church- 


father Origen. This essay was written in a liberal spirit and elicited a reply in a 
private letter from a German-American farmer who signed himself ‘‘ Das Pferde- 


biirla,” which means the ‘‘horse-farmer.” The writer declares that he had en- 
joyed the essay on Celsus and shows a great admiration for the professor's scholar- 
ship; yet he expresses at the same time regret (and he does it not without fine 
humor), that the learned Professor had not worked his way out to freedom but was 
still under the sway of some unscientific belief. Max Miiller took great pains to an- 
swer his American countryman, and this answer is the most popular and most direct 
exposition of the belief in the atman that can be had. Prof. Max Miiller here omits 
all learned by-work and goes directly to the point. At the same time he uncon- 
sciously exposes his weak spots and the untenability of his Brahman belief, for 
while we may believe in an atman of man it is difficult to understand what that 
atman will be in things. We know, for example, that the tree consists of root- 
stem, branches, and foliage, but we have no room for a tree in itself. 
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Prof. Max Miiller had some further correspondence with his admirer in Amer- 
ica, whose real name is Fritz Menzel, of Pittsburgh, Pa., where his temporary ad- 
dress was care of the Monongahela Hotel. 

Prof. Max Miiller's philosophy is philological to the core. Scholars who are 
dealing with words, not with concrete things, are apt to take the word as the 
reality and then treat all the realities which constitute the real thing as mere prop- 
erties of their hypostasation. This reification of abstract nouns, so natural in a 
philologist who exaggerates the significance of words, is the basis of Prof. F. Max 
Miller's theory of the Self and of things-in-themselves, which is set forth in his 
essay Language and Mind (pages 105-153); but, as might have been expected, he 
failed to convince his correspondent, the horse-farmer. 

Prof. Max Miller wrote a second answer to the ‘‘ Pferdebtirla” under the title 
of ‘‘ The Reasonableness of Religion,” which is a justification of his former posi- 
tion, containing many noteworthy passages and fine thoughts; but the impartial 
reader will feel that the most important points which the Pennsylvania farmer 


makes remain unanswered. 


All these essays were written in German, and it was desirable that Professor 
Max Miiller’s views should be had in English. His widow, accordingly, prepared 
the whole series of essays for publication: (1) The ‘‘True History” of Celsus, 
(2) The Horseherd. (3) Concerning the Horseherd. (4) Language and Mind. 
(5) The Reasonableness of Religion. The whole was translated by an American 
admirer of the Professor, Oscar A. Fechter of North Yakima, Wash., U. S. A., 
and edited by J. Estlin Carpenter, the accomplished Pali scholar, an English 
Unitarian minister, well known among Orientalists through his editions of PAli 
texts and among Unitarians as a liberal theologian. Mr. Carpenter naturally sym- 
pathises strongly with Prof. Max Miiller's position.! 

The book 2s it lies before us is well edited and well translated, although it is 
very difficult to bring out in English an adequate expression of the Pferdebiirla's 
humor. We may add that at the time of its first appearance we corresponded 
with Prof. Max Miiller on the subject and invited him to write an answer to our 
criticism of his atman theory, but he never did. P. C. 


SECTARIANISM AND R&LIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN CHINA. A Page in the History of 
Religions. By ¥. J. M. de Groot. Vol. I. (With three Plates.) Amster- 

dam: Johannes Miiller. 1903. 
Professor De Groot, the same who wrote a treatise on the non-existence of 
religious liberty in China, as reviewed in 7he Monist for April, 1903, page 478, 
here describes in a stately volume of 259 pages the conditions of the sects in China. 


1 We need scarcely mention that the translation ‘‘ Horseherd" for Pferdebirla 
is a mistake. The foot-note on the first page of the Preface indicates that Professor 
Carpenter mistook the German word Séria, which means Bauer, for Bursche ; 
but the Pferdebiria himself explains the word as ‘‘a farmer who uses horses.” 
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He dedicates the volume ‘‘to all missionaries of every Christian creed laboring in 
China," and collects a number of documents proving that the suppression of non- 
Confucian thought is deemed a basic principle of the Chinese government. This 
spirit is characterised in the Confucian dictum quoted by De Groot as a motto on 
the title-page, ‘‘ The cultivation of heresy is so injurious!” 

De Groot is one of the best-informed Sinologues, and the present volume is 
brimfull of valuable facts. He explains in the first chapter the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Confucianism regarding heresy, implying the request of its suppression. 
The second chapter contains a historical survey of religious persecution in China 
up to the seventeenth century. Persecution is not limited to non-Chinese religions 
but involves also Buddhist and Taoist sects. Chapter III. offers the documents 
containing the original text and faithful translations of the laws on convents and 
religious life. It is astonishing that, under these restrictions, it was at all possible 
for Buddhism to flourish; but the need of a religious faith and the satisfaction of 
a hope beyond the present life, such as Buddhism offers to the yearnings of the 
heart, overruled all obstacles and forced Buddhism again and again to the front, 
so that even in court circles and for the private religious wants of the emperor and 
his family Buddhist ceremonies proved indispensable. Chapter IV. contains the 
law against heresy and sects; Chapter V. discusses sectarianism, especially the 
power of the White Lotus Sect; Chapter VI. is devoted to the Sien T‘ien, an im- 
portant sect of Taoism; Chapter VII. characterises the Lun Hwa sect, its deities, 
its meeting places, the degrees of its devotees, initiation ceremonies and higher 
consecrations, its festivals, its influence in Chinese home life, and the observances 
in honor of the dead. The supplementary notices on sectarianism and heresy are 
relegated to the eighth chapter. 

No one who wishes to be fully informed concerning the sad state of affairs in 
the religious life of China can afford to disregard Professor De Groot's book. P. c. 


Cuinas RELIGIONEN. Zweiter Teil: Lao-tsi und seine Lehre. Von Dr. Rudol, 
Dvordék, ord. Professor der oriental. Philologie an der k. k. bbhm. Univer- 

sitit in Prag. Minster, i. W.: Aschendorff. 1903. Pages, viii, 216. 
Aschendorff of Minster is a Roman Catholic publishing house which brings 
out quite a number of valuable publications, the general aim and tendency of which 
is to reconcile faith and revelation. The present work by Dr. Rudolf Dvorak :is 
one volume in a series of contributions to an exposition of non-Christian religions. 
The author, who is Professor of Oriental Philology at the Bohemian University of 
Prague (an institution which is distinct from the German University in the same 
city), takes special interest in Chinese studies and is the author of a volume on 
Confucius and his doctrine! which appeared several years ago in the same series 


1 Confucius und seine Lehre. (Chinas Religionen. Erster Teil.) Miinster 
i. W. 1895. Aschendorffsche Buchhandlung. 
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as the first volume of China's Religions, a book distinguished by careful study of 
the subject and the collection of all the material that is apt to be of interest to 
European readers. 

While the first volume of Dvordk's book on China’s Religions treats of the 
life and doctrines of the man who shaped the destiny of the nation, the second vol- 
ume is devoted to the second important man of China, the old philosopher Lao-Tsi.! 

Dvorak briefly discusses in the first chapter, Lao-Tsi’s Life, quoting the report 
of Ssi-ma-tshien (p. 1), the great Chinese historian and alluding to other reports in 
the Confucian Analects and Cuang-tsi’s (p. 7) report.? ; 

Speaking of the authenticity of Lao-Tsi's book 7ao-7eh-Xing, our author (in 
Chap. II.) accepts the current Chinese tradition as reliable and rejects Giles's the- 
ory of its spuriousness. 

The bulk of Dvorak's book contains an exposition of Lao-Tsi’s doctrine. Chap- 
ter III. contains a general exposition of the author's conception of Lao-Tsi’s phi- 
losophy. He declares that Lao-Tsi believed (1) in Tao as the supreme being, (2) in 
Tek as the manifestation of the Tao, (3) in Tao as the origin of the world, from 
which come first heaven and earth, then the world of spirits, and finally the ten 
thousand things, among which two must be specially mentioned ; the water, on ac- 
count of its prominent qualities, and man as the highest creature. As to Tek, Lao- 
Tsi lifts up the ideal of the saintly man as a prototype for other creatures, and he 
characterises the saint first as a private personality, secondly as a member of so- 
ciety, and finally exalts him in politics as the ideal of a ruler. 

This general sketch is discussed in detail in the fourth chapter, which alone 
contains more than half of the whole book (pages 33 to 130). He discusses the 
ideas of Tao and Tek, Lao-Tsi’s conception of creation through the Yin and 
Yang, his idea of the unity of the heaven and earth, of spirits and ghosts, of 
the ten thousand things (the entirety of the visible creation), the ideal of the 
superior man, and the idea of the saintly man, and finally Lao-Tsi’s conception of 
immortality, which may be briefly characterised as a final return to the Tao. Our 
author adds rightly that the alchemistic tendencies of later Taoism only prove how 
much Lao-Tsi was misunderstood by his later followers. 

Chapter V. is an interesting comparison between Lao-Tsi and Confucius, from 
which, however, it becomes apparent how much the two sages agreed in spite of 
all claimed differences. 

The sixth chapter is a brief description of Lao-Tsi’s influence upon China, and 


1 We purposely retain in this article the spelling of Dvorak, although’ we are 
used to a different transcription of the Chinese characters and deem his method 
misleading at least to English-speaking readers, but since no system is perfect, we 
allow every author the right to use his own and striving to accomodate ourselves 
to readers of his book, we accept for review his own method of transcription. 


2 For translation into English of the same account, see Carus’s Lao-7ze. 
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the last chapter is a resumé of the literature on Lao-Tsi among Western thinkers 
and a short review of the several translations that have heretofore appeared. 

The book is carefully prepared, and the opinions of the author are both just 
and well matured. 


Tue MENTAL Traits oF Sex. An Experimental Investigation of the Normal Mind 
in Men and Women. By Helen Bradford Thompson, Ph. D., Sometime 
Fellow in the Department of Philosophy, the University of Chicago, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Mount Holyoke College. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1903. Pages, vii, 188. Price, $1.25. 

This little work by Helen Bradford Thompson oomes from the Psychological 
Laboratory of the University of Chicago which is under the direction of Professor 
James Rowland Angell, and may be taken as a sample of the work that is accom- 
plished in this institution. The author's material consisted mainly of students of 
the University of Chicago, and she subjected them to experiments which fall into 
seven groups, ‘‘dealing respectively with motor ability, skin and muscle senses, 
taste and smell, hearing, vision, intellectual faculties, and affective processes. One 
chapter of this monograph is devoted to each group. A list of the experiments 
under each group will be found at the beginning of each chapter. At the end of 
each chapter there is a comparison of results with those of other investigators, and 
a general summary.” : 

These seven chapters, II. to VIII., are illustrated by diagrams, and the result 
is summed up in tables which make it easy to judge at a glance what were the re- 
sults of the experiments. The summary of the author's conclusions is set forth in 
the last chapter. 

As to discriminative sensibility, our author says: ‘‘The number of cases in 
which the advantage is on the side of the women is greater than the number of 
cases in which it is on the side of the men. The thresholds are on the whole lower 
in women ; discriminative sensibility is on the whole better in men. Those sensory 
judgments into which sensations of movement enter directly, such as the discrim- 
ination of lifted weights and of visual lines and areas are somewhat better in men. 
All these differences, however, are slight. 

‘‘As for the intellectual faculties, women are decidedly superior to men in 
memory, and possibly more rapid in associative thinking. Men are probably su- 
perior in ingenuity. In general information and intellectual interests there is no 
difference characteristic of sex.” 

For the sake of comparing her own views with the prevailing biological view 
of the mental differences between the sexes, our author characterises its general 
tenets as follows : 

‘‘ The differentiation between the sexes in the course of evolution has been in 
the direction of a sort of division of labor, the male assuming the processes of nu- 
trition and the female those of reproduction, which has made women more anabolic 
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and men more catabolic in physiological structure. This difference is displayed in 
its most elementary form by the two sexual cells. The female is large and immo- 
bile. It represents stored nutrition. The male cell is small and agile. It repre- 
sents expenditure of energy. From these fundamental characteristics the social 
and psychological differences can be deduced. The female represents the conser- 
vation of the species—the preservation of past gains made by the race. Her char- 
acteristics are continuity, patience, and stability....The male, on the other hand, 
represents the introduction of new elements. Males are more variable than females 
throughout the animal kingdom. Everywhere we find the male sex adventurous 
and inventive.” 

Our author concludes : 

‘It is evident that, on the surface at least, the results at which we have ar- 
rived accord very well with this theory. Men did prove in our experiments to have 
better-developed motor ability and more ingenuity. Women did have somewhat 
keener senses and better memory. The assertion that the influence of emotion is 
greater in the life of women found no confirmation. Their greater tendency toward 
religious faith, however, and the greater number of superstitions among them, 
point toward their conservative nature—their function of preserving established be- 
liefs and institutions.” 

As our author does not wish to enter into the question as to whether or not 
woman's position will be changed in the future, she is satisfied with the following 
hint : 

‘‘There are, as everyone must recognise, signs of a radical change in the so- 
cial ideals of sex. The point to be emphasised as the outcome of this study is that, 
according to our present light, the psychological differences of sex seem to be largely 
due, not to difference of average capacity, nor to difference in type of mental ac- 
tivity, but to differences in the social influences brought to bear on the developing 
individual from early infancy to adult years, The question of the future develop- 
ment of the intellectual life of women is one of social necessities and ideals, rather 
than of the inborn psychological characteristics of sex.” 


EssAIS DE PHILOSOPHIE GENERALE. Cours de philosophie par Charles Dunan, 
professeur de philosophie au Collége Stanislas, Docteur és Lettres. Paris: 
Ch. Delagrave. 1902. Pages, vi, 838. 

This book of 838 pages, modestly called an essay, is properly speaking a com- 
pendium of philosophy, representing a course of all its branches, such as a student 
at a French university will have to pass through. The author, Charles Dunan, is 
Professor of Philosophy at the College Stanislas, and the book in its present form 
is the second edition which has grown out of the lectures and other practical labors 
of its author. 

The book opens with a complete psychology, discussing the psychological 
method, the nature of consciousness, including the different theories of conscious- 
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ness, sensibility, pleasure and pain, the inclinations and tendencies, sentiments, 
passions and emotions. Our author then investigates the nature of intelligence, 
bodily impressions and the nature of sensation and perception, including the theo- 
ries of nativism, empiricism, the association of ideas, imagination, attention, ab- 
straction, generalisation, judgment, reason, and language. 

A shorter but no less important part is the study of activity, will and habit, 
special attention being paid to the problems or freedom and the part which habit 
plays in mental life. An entire chapter is devoted to animal psychology in which 
Condillac, Lamarck, and Spencer and Darwin are quoted and criticised. 

The chapter on art treats such subjects as the nature of art, the means em- 
ployed by art, art and craft, the emotions roused by art, the realism of art, reli- 
gious art, the beautiful and the sublime, the pretty and the ridiculous. 

An entirely different field is covered in the second part of the book, pages 337 
ff., which are devoted to logic, covering the field of formal logic and methodology, 
comprising the methods of the nature sciences, the nature of hypothesis, the meth- 
ods of the moral sciences and sophisms. 

Under the main head of Metaphysics, our author discusses the several psycho- 
logical explanations, especially the materialistic, the spirittalistic, and after an 
elaborate investigation of the question of liberty, he gives an exposition of the con- 
trast of determinism and fatalism. The second part of Metaphysics takes up a dis- 
cussion of rational cosmology with its several solutions. A whole chapter entitled 
‘« Théodicée" enters into the several arguments of the existence of God, and con- 
trasts theism with pantheism and atheism. ‘ 

Professor Dunan's epistemology discusses the relativity of knowledge, the 
criterion of error, the proposition of scepticism, and concludes with the affirmation 
that a universal and necessary philosophy exists, and that this philosophy is the 
spirituistic. Our author grants that there are difficulties, but spiritualism alone 
can explain the existence of intelligence. 

The last part of Professor Dunan's book is devoted to ethics. He discusses 
the principles of ethics, the nature of conscience, the moral law, responsibility, the 
problem of the ought, personal duties and social duties. 

The whole work is thoughtful, albeit in parts pedantical and although to some 
expositions, scientists, especially those who are devoted to what is commonly called 
the natural sciences, will make serious objections, it is, considering its standpoint, 
a fairly impartial elucidation of the several philosophical problems, the main aim 
being, as stated By the author in the preface to establish ‘‘the existence of a per- 
sonal god, man's freedom of will and moral responsibility, and the existence of an- 
other life than the one which we have now in the sensible world. P. C. 


Principes pg Gfométrig. Par £. Delsol. Paris: C. Naud. Pages, 97. 
Monsieur Delsol, a civil and mining engineer of Paris, proposes in this little 
book on the principles of geometry a new system which in its general outlines is 
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closely allied to the expositions on the foundation of geometry which have been 
set forth in 7e Monist during the last year. 

Monsieur Delsol himself sums up his proposition in a summary of the intro- 

duction as follows: ‘‘ Pure geometry is a science a Zrzort, which admits neither of 
hypothesis, nor postulates, nor axioms," and we cannot but say that this maxim 
| is heartily endorsed by the editor of The Monist. 
M. Delsol continues: ‘‘ If my reasoning a frior? is susceptible of verification 
by experience, the conclusions to which it leads are naturally laws of the exterior 
world. The laws which the exterior world seems to obey are no others than those 
which govern our understanding. Man if transferred to another world would pre- 
serve the same ideas a frzor7." 

M. Delsol’s theory is based upon the principle of distinction which involves 
divisibility and makes it that the exterior world can be considered as consisting of 
H parts. The result is the concept of series involving the idea of number, and here 
M. Delsol contemplates the notion infinite and continuous. He defines his view of 
| equality, of number, of zero, of positive and negative numbers, addition, multipli- 
cation, etc. We cannot say that M. Delsol is happy in these important details and 
his definitions will scarcely prove satisfactory to mathematicians, least of all to 
those trained in the modern modes of thought. The definition of a point, for in- 
stance, seems to us artificial. It is given at the start of Chapter II. as the result 
of the series a, 8, y, ending in a last term which is characterised by the fact of be- 
ing indivisible, and M. Delsol calls it ‘‘ the geometrical point.” The straight line 
is arrived at after a consideration of two intersecting circles, and he says: ‘‘ The 
| straight line is accordingly a line such as only one can pass through two given 
| points. There is no other which would be equal to it, or to be short and use the 
usual way of speech, it is one of which only one passes through two points.” Sur- 
face, line, and point are characterised in the usual way as boundaries, the surface 
iT as separating two parts of space, the line of a surface, and the point of a line, but 
here M. Delsol finds a new aspect. ‘‘Suppose the points 4 and # limit the arc 
| AB, and this arc be considered in itself not as a partition of the rest of the circle.” 

In that case the points do not separate, but are only the extremities of the arc, and 

thus he finds himself necessitated to invent a new name to distinguish this kind of 

a point from the one defined above. He calls it the ‘‘ sous-point,” saying, ‘‘accord- 
ingly, we call sous-Zornt the end of a line that is not closed (xon-fermée) and sous- 
dine the boundary of a surface that is not closed, which is the locus of the extremi- 

| | ties of lines in a surface that is not closed” (p. 48). Upon analogois modes of rea- 
i son, M. Delsol introduces the idea of sous-spheres and sous-straights (Chapt. 
' III.). M. Delsol arrives at the conclusion that the Euclidean geometry is the only 
1 possible a frzorz. Time, number, and space is the triple emanation of the prin- 
I ciple of distinction applied to the exterior world. He points out in the appendix 
i that the non-Euclidean geometries do not agree with experience, and he scorns 
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the objections of their representatives. It is impossible to interpret experience by 
different geometries, for only one of them can be true. 

While we confess that the underlying tendencies of M. Delsol’s explanation of 
the principles of geometry have fundamental points of contact with the theory set 
forth in 7he Monist, we cannot regard the details of his exposition as a solution of 
the difficulties in question. P. Cc. 


An IntTRopucTory Stupy or Etuics. By Warner Fite. New York, London, and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1903. Pages, xi, 383. 

Prof. Warner Fite treats the subject of ethics mainly by contrasting hedonism 
with idealism, the ethics of happiness with the ethics of conscience and principle. 
He sides with neither party, but points out the necessity of a compromise. We 
may characterise his book by quoting the following passages : 

‘‘The moral problem is the expression of a conflict between our aspirations 
toward an ideally perfect and complete human life and the limiting conditions. 

‘*The hedonist proposes to ignore the ideal considerations and to conform 
strictly to the conditions. For in these conditions, he claims, we discover the real 
ground of things. The world of which we are a part is a world of mechanical 
forces. It is therefore bound to work itself out in its own way and in its own time. 
No effort of ours will either accelerate the process or retard it. Therefore let us. 
study its workings, conform to its movements, and be content with the comfort and’ 
happiness which it affords us. The idealist, on the other hand, urges us to ignore- 
the conditions and to devote ourselves immediately to the pursuit of ideal ends.. 
From his point of view, it is in the ideals, and not in the conditions, that we are to: 
discover the real ground of things. The conditions by which we are hemmed in. 
are after all mere negation. They represent nothing but the absence of self-con-- 
sciousness,—or, in social terms, nothing but the absence of mutual sympathy and 
understanding. Therefore let’ us set out immediately and directly toward the at- 
tainment of the highest personal and social ideals. 

‘* Though we cannot bring the two ends of our problem quite together, still it 
remains a friori conceivable that they may be brought together. In chapter xvi, 
it is pointed out that the conceptions of a world determined by mechanical forcés 
and of a world determined by reason or consciousness, upon which the two sides 
of the problem rest, are not logically contradictory but only empirically irrecon- 
cilable. 

‘‘ The practical significance of the moral situation may then be summarised as 
follows: Our human life is permanently problematic. We never reach a point 
either of complete realisation of ideals or of complete conformity to conditions. At 
every point of our existence we stand between two immediately contradictory de- 
mands, those of our ideals and those of our conditions. Theoretically, the two 
ought not to be ultimately incompatible, but practically they cannot be wholly 
reconciled ; and our duty will not admit of an exclusive attention to either. It 
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must lie, then, in the best possible mutual adjustment; and the best possible ad- 
justment must be that which, since both demand satisfaction, affords the greatest 
satisfaction to each. 

‘Since the requirements of a moral life include both progress and happiness, 
any course that we may take will be of necessity a compromise.” 


LEHRBUCH DER PsycHoLocigz. Von Friedrich Jodi, o. 6. Professor der Philosophie 
an der Universitat zu Wien. Erster und zweiter Band. Stuttgart und Ber- 
lin: J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1903. 

The appearance of the second edition of Professor Jodl's text-book of psychol- 
ogy proves the popularity of its author both asa psychologist and an academic 
teacher. The first edition, a stately volume of 767 pages, has been increased by a 
few hundred pages so as to make a division into two volumes advisable. The ad- 
ditions do not change the character of the original work, but only bring it up to 
date by incorporating discussions of more recent developments. 

The character of the book has practically remained the same, and we can refer 
our readers to our review of the first edition, which appeared in 7he Monist, Vol. 
VITI., pages 459-463. 

Professor Jodl is an associationist, and he has here collected the vast material 
of psychological research, discussing in the several chapters: I. The Province and 
Methods of Psychology. II. Body and Soul. III. A Description and Analysis of 
the Phenomena of Consciousness. This is one of the most important chapters. 
Taking the ego as a basis, Jodl treats of the nature of consciousness as the subject- 
object, and discusses the narrows (Zmge) and the threshold (Schweille) of conscious- 
ness, its continuity, the main functions of consciousness, and finally its successive 
stages. IV. Sensations, including the methods of measuring sensations done by 
psycho-physics. V. The Several Provinces of the Senses,—ccenzsthesis, motor 
sensations, skin sensations, taste and smell, hearing, sensations of sight, including 
a discussion of the eye and the sensations of light and color. The second volume 
contains: VI. Primary Feelings, Sensory Feelings, and the Elementary Feelings 
of Zsthetics. VII. The Primary Phenomena of Will, Appetence, Movements, 
Will Proper, and Attention. VIII. Secondary Phenomena, Memory, Reproduc- 
tion, Association, and Concentration. IX. Psychical Constructions of Reproduc- 
tion, Time, Space, the External World, the Me and the Not-Me. X. Speaking 
and Thinking, the Origin of Language, Word and Concept, Judgment and Syllo- 
gism. XI. Feelings of a Secondary and Tertiary Degree, Feelings of Form, of 
Person, the Dynamics of Feelings, Complex Zsthetic and Ethical Feelings. XII. 
Phenomena of Will, of a Secondary and Tertiary Degree, defining will and the 
psychical antecedents of will, conflicts of the will, psychical inhibition, delibera- 
tion, decision, the nature of repentance, the illusion of the idea that one might 
have willed otherwise, the problem of freedom of will, the significance of the habit 
of will, inherited and acquired character, and characterology and ethics. 
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While the table of contents is very helpful, it by no means replaces the miss- 
ing index, the desirability of which is not yet sufficiently appreciated by German — 
scholars. A valuable appendix of Jodl’s book, however, is a careful list of the 
psychological literature, which will be found very useful to the professional psy- 
chologist (pp. 407-448). P. 


Our Benevo.ent Feupatism. By W. J. Ghent. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1902. Pages, vii, 202. Price, $1.25. 

The expansion of Mr. Ghent's article in the /xdependent, April 3, 1902, into 
a book has given us the best piece of social satire since the appearance of Mr. 
Veblen's 7heory of the Leisure Class. The word satire may not be altogether 
applicable in this case, for the main purpose of each book is scientific, i. e., to pre- 
sent and reason upon the facts. But sometimes facts are the most satirical of all 
things. 

Mr. Ghent's book is an attempt to portray the drift of dominant social and in- 
dustrial tendencies, to forecast the future social order by noting the direction of 
the current of industrial and social evolution. Modern tendencies as described 
here are toward great combinations in specific trades, coalescence of kindred in- 
dustries and the integration of capital, an increase of farm tenantry, a stronger 
State, greater dependence of labor upon capital, etc., and the outcome is to be a 
‘* Feudalism which, though it differs in many forms from that of the time of Ed- 
ward I., is yet based upon the same status of lord, agent, and underling.” It is to 
be ‘‘a Feudalism somewhat graced by a sense of ethics and somewhat restrained 
by a fear of democracy.” As ‘‘ bondage to the land" was the basis of villeinage 
under the old régime, so ‘‘ bondage to the job" will be the basis of villeinage under 
the new. These tendencies are pointed out and discussed with a wealth of illustra- 
tive material, which alone makes the book valuable to the student of socia, 
questions. 

Apologists for the present order may criticise the book as a one-sided presen- 
tation of the facts, as ignoring or slurring opposite tendencies making for a true 
democracy, and there is some basis for this criticism. But the book is none the 
less valuable, for it takes a loud call to startle the complacent optimists who see 
nothing wrong with-modern life, and, moreover, we cannot be sure that the author's 
forecast is not a true one, merely because he does not enumerate all tendencies. - 
Those he does mention certainly exist, and no doubt the author hopes by present- 
ing them forcibly to provoke thought that will lead to a strengthening of counter- 
acting tendencies. At all events, he discloses incidentally that, while present ten- 
dencies make for a benevolent feudalism, his own sympathies are with a vastly dif- 
ferent social régime. The fine vein of irony running through the book, its felici- 
tous expression, its marshalling of facts, and its luminous exposition of modern 
social and industrial life make it peculiarly interesting and valuable. 

Ira W. Howerru. 
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Srupres 1n Locicat Tugory. By Yokn Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, with 
the Co-operation of Members and Fellows of the Department of Philosophy. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1903. Pages, xiii, 388. Price, 
$2.50. 

This book gives us a fair insight into the method and nature of philosophical 
instruetion in the University of Chicago. It is edited by John Dewey, who himself 
contributes a series of four articles to its contents. As to the character of the book, 
the editor says in the Preface : ; 

“This volume presents some results of the work done in the matter of logical 
theory in the Department of Philosophy of the University of Chicago in the first 
decade of its existence. The eleven Studies are the work of eight different hands. 

‘The various Studies present, the author believes, about the relative amount 
of agreement and disagreement that is natural in view of the conditions of their 
origin. The various writers have been in contact with one another in Seminaries 
and lecture courses in pursuit of the same topics, and have had to do with shaping 
one another's views. There are several others, not represented in this volume, 
who have also participated in the evolution of the point of view herein set forth, 
and to whom the writers acknowledge their indebtedness. The disagreements pro- 
ceed from the diversity of interests with which the different writers approach the 
logical topic ; and from the fact that the point of view in question is still (happily) 
developing and showing no signs of becoming a closed system.” 

The views commented on are those of Mill, Lotze, Bosanquet, and Bradley, 
and the editor with the courtesy of the modern scholar expresses to them his special 
indebtedness, and at the same time a pre-eminent obligation to William James of 
Harvard, to whom the book is tendered as an ‘‘ unworthy token of regard and an 
admiration that are coequal.” 

Professor Dewey discusses thought and its subject matter in four articles, in- 
cluding the antecedents of thought, the datum of thinking, and the content and 
object of thought. 

The other seven articles are as follows: ‘‘Bosanquet’s Theory of Judgment,” 
by Helen Bradford Thompson, Ph. D.; ‘‘ Typical Stages in the Development of 
Judgment,” by Simon Fraser McLennan, Ph. D.; ‘‘The Nature of Hypothesis,” 
by Myron Lucius Ashley, Ph. D.; ‘‘Image and Idea in Logic,” by Willard Clark 
* Gore, Ph. D.; ‘‘ The Logic of Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” by William Arthur Hei- 
del, Ph. D.; ‘‘ Valuation as a Logical Process,” by Henry Waldgrave Stuart, Ph.D., 
and ‘‘Some Logical Aspects of Purpose,” by Addison Webster Moore, Ph. D. 


La MORALE ET LA SCIENCE DES Ma@uRS. Par ZL. Lévy-Bruhi, Chargé de cours & 
FUniversité de Paris, Professeur 4 l'Ecole libre des sciences politiques. 
Paris: Félix Alcan. 1903. Pages, 300. Price, 5 fr. 

Prof. L. Lévy-Bruhl does not propose to inquire into the principle of morality 
nor to criticise the existent systems, but in agreement with the present tendency 
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among the philosophers and sociologists, he applies the principle of the positive 
philosophy to the current ideas of moral science. He claims that it is illogical to 
regard it as at once normative and theoretical, for in morality as well as in other 
branches of thought it would be irrational thus to conceive the relations between 
theory and practice. Theoretical science studies the given realities, that is to say, 
in the present case moral facts, and moral facts are social facts. Then only a prac- 
tical application may be deduced from the established sciences. 

An important part of the work is devoted to a reply to the several objections 
made by those who hold the old views. There is, e. g., a postulate, that human 
nature has always been and always will remain the same, but Lévy-Bruhl holds 
this conception is not tenable if we study the changes which society has undergone. 
Further, it will not be sufficient to base our notions of morality upon a psycholo- 
gical analysis of human nature. We must study sociology and derive the general 
principles as well as detailed applications from man’s social relations. According 
to another postulate, commonly held, the moral conscience forms a moral and or- 
ganic unity, but how about the conflicts of duties, how about the obvious changes 
in moral standards, which we observe in history ? The author holds that positive 
morality must first of all collect and collate the facts, and shows how the adherents 
of the old school do not apply the scientific method. We must analyse the given 
realities of morality and judge them in their connection as well as in their condi- 
tions. We gain a higher view by comparative morality which will render impos- 
sible the narrowness of taking our own conscience as the type of all morality. If 
thus a moral science were established, we could base a rational morality upon it, 
and modify our moral principles accordingly, but at present such an enterprise is 
premature. Our author is not sceptical as to its realisation in the future, for, says 
he, science is never sceptical, and we shall finally be able to determine the funda- 
mental laws of social and moral growth. 


Tue RELATIONS OF PsycHOLoGY TO PHILOSOPHY. By YFames Rowland Angell. 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1903. Pages, 21. 

In discussing the points of contact of the several philosophical sciences, psy- 
chology, logic, ethics, and epistemology, Professor J. R. Angell touches upon the 
influence which biology of late has exercised upon psychology and hints at the 
possible solution of the problem of consciousness by the methods of a structural 
and, even more so, of a functional psychology. We can determine what conscious- 
ness is only by what it does. And this rule is applicable also in our investigation 
of the standards of value, especially of truth. Says Angell: 

‘‘Either we must suppress functional psychology, or else admit that the so- 
called ethical examination of the element of value in conduct—being in point of 
fact simply an examination of the condition of largest effectiveness in conduct— 
belongs in reality to the field of functional psychology ; and we must admit, fur- 
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ther, that a functional psychology which did not give an account of these elements 
would be a bastard discipline and not what it pretended to be. The unavoidable 
coalescence of the problems of ethics and functional psychology is nowhere more 
obvious than in the realm of social psychology. . . . A closer inspection of the facts 
will show that all psychological and ethical questions with which the sociologist 
concerns himself are fundamentally questions of how and why consciousness per- 
forms certain operations and what the results are, i. e., are questions intrinsic to 
the conception of functional psychology." 

Professor Angell concludes his essay : 

‘* If a center of gravity for the detached portions of philosophy be necessary, 
psychology possesses as a claimant for this honor the notable advantage over its 
rivals that it is explicitly devoted to the study of the individual as such, from whom 
all philosophical problems emanate and to whom all solutions of them revert. 
When this psychological study is interpreted in a functional, as well as in a struc- 
tural, sense, the theoretical distinctions between psychology and philosophy have 
ceased to exist.” —¢. 


DER KATEGORISCHE IMPERATIV. Rede zur Feier des Geburtstages Sr. Majestat 
des deutschen Kaisers, Kénigs von Preussen, Wilhelm II. Von Dr. Pau 
Deussen, Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Kiel. Kiel und Leip- 
zig: Verlag von Lipsius und Tischer. 1903. Pages, 29. 

A discussion of Kant's categorical imperative was chosen by Professor Paul 
Deussen as an appropriate subject for a spirited address, delivered in honor of 
Emperor Wilhelm II., at the official academical celebration of his birthday, Jan, 
27. The remarkable solution of the Kantian problem is, according to Professor 
Deussen's interpretation, the statement that ‘‘ Nature is appearance, not thing-in- 
itself,” and while we do not find the swmmum bonum in nature, we find it in the 
thing-in-itself. Kant teaches that the highest good is found in God, Immortality, and 
Freedom; none of them is possible in nature. The existence of God is not only 
not proved but is even excluded by the order of things in the expanse of objective 
reality; immortality is absolutely impossible, and the idea of freedom so far as the 
domain of empirical investigation reaches, is untenable. Yet all three are safe 
possessions of man as soon as we turn to the realm of the thing-in-itself. There 
the irrefragable law of causation no longer applies, and thus the highest good of 
mankind resides in the nimbus of inscrutability (pp. 18-20). The categorical im- 
perative, however, is the law which man as thing-in-itself dictates unto man as 
appearance (p. 21). 

This is all pleasant news to those who believe in the gospel of things-in-them- 
selves, but what shall become of the editor of 7ke Monist, who in his latest book 
declares that things-in-themselves are mere hypostasisations, and that the idea is 


contradictory and untenable? 
In consideration of the fact that the strength of the German army, the reliable- 
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ness of the German bureaucracy and the general welfare of the Fatherland was 
due to the categorical imperative having become incarnate in Frederick the Great. 
William the Great, and also in the present ruler of Germany, Professor Deussen 
concluded his speech with an enthusiastic Hoch for Emperor William the Second. 


A PHILosopHICAL Essay ON PropaBiLitigs. By Pierre Simon, Marquis de La- 
place. Translated from the Sixth French Edition by Frederick Wilson 
Truscott, Ph. D. and Frederick Lincoin Emory, M. E. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1902. Pages, iv, 196. 

The republication of the old classical books has become a demand, and we are 
glad to see the philosophical essays on Probability by Laplace translated into 
English and published in a good and readable edition. The calculus of probability 
was first laid down by Pascal who worked it out at the instigation of Chevalier de 
Meré, but Laplace gave the first exposition of the science as a whole, showing its 
applications in the several fields, its significance and its value. Laplace concludes 
his essay in these words: 

‘‘It is seen in this essay that the theory of probabilities is at bottom only com- 
mon sense reduced to calculus ; it makes us appreciate with exactitude that which 
exact minds feel by a sort of instinct without being able ofttimes to give a reason 
for it. It leaves no arbitrariness in the choice of opinions and sides to be taken ; 
and by its use can always be determined the most advantageous choice. Thereby 
it supplements most happily the ignorance and the weakness of the human mind. 
If we consider the analytical methods to which this theory has given birth; the 
truth of the principles which serve as a basic; the fine and delicate logic which 
their employment in the solution of problems requires ; the establishments of public 
utility which rest upon it; the extension which it has received and which it can 
still receive by its application to the most important questions of natural philosophy 
and the moral science; if we consider again that, even in the things which cannot 
be submitted to calculus, it gives the surest hints which can guide us in our judg- 
ments, and that it teaches us to avoid the illusions which ofttimes confuse us, then 
we shall see that there is no science more worthy of our meditations, and that no 
more useful one could be incorporated in the system of public instruction." 


Diz WILLENsFREIHEIT. Eine neue Antwort auf eine alte Frage. Von Dr. Adolf 
Bolliger, Professor an der Universitat Basel. Berlin: Druck und Verlag 
von Georg Reimer. 1903. Pages, iv, 125. 

Dr. Adolf Bolliger undertook to answer the prize question proposed by ‘'The 
Hague Association for the Defence of the Christian Religion” anent the theory of 
indeterminism, its tenability, and its significance in religion and ethics, the an- 
swer being an outright condemnation of determinism in any shape and the prop- 
osition of a theory of indeterminism based upon the idea of the reality of the will. 
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Will is not an unconscious being pushed, but a conscious and active pushing,—a 
truth which will be contradicted by few, if any. That form of determinism (so 
important for ethical considerations) which regards man’s will and his character as 
the most important factor among the determining conditions is passed over in 
silence. In reply to the objection that an act of the will independent of any deter- 
mining motives is incomprehensible, Bolliger quotes Lotze as authority that ‘‘com- 
prehension means the reduction of special cases to a general law.” A free act of 
the will, however, says Bolliger, is an apy74, a new start, something aboriginal: 
accordingly it cannot be reduced to law and must necessarily be incomprehensibl 

Bolliger's religious expositions of divine sonship, salvation, God's love, and 
man’s sin, are very edifying pastoral effusions, and he praises God for his decisive 
victory over determinism which makes our souls swell higher with the conscious- 
ness that we are of divine origin and have a mission in life worthy of our station 
(page 107). 

The Hague Association for the Defence of the Christian Religion did not grant 
the prize of 400 fl. to our author, but for some reasons not stated in the present 
pamphlet offered him a premium of 250 fl. with ‘‘an extremely restricted recogni- 
tion” (einer dusserst limitirten Anerkennung). Kk. 


GESCHLECHT UND CHARAKTER. Eine prinzipielle Untersuchung von Dr. Otto 
Weininger. Wien und Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1903. Pages, xxiii, 
632. 

This book is the work of an extremist. The first chapters are quite sensible, 
but very soon he shows himself a faithful adherent of Schopenhauer's views of 
woman. The present tendencies of woman's emancipation are to him nothing new. 
He claims that the same tendencies always existed, sometimes more or less pro- 
nounced, and that only manish representatives of the fair sex take to them. He 
regards woman as inferior to man. While man, in addition to his sexual life, may 
devote himself to art, science, or industrial labors, the existence of woman is lim- 
ited to womanish interests. Herr Weininger maintains further that the psychology 
of woman is always written by men; he does not know that there are women psy- 
chologists in several colleges for women in the United States. We hope that he is 
unmarried and we wish that some writer of the fair sex might rise who would pub- 
lish a similar book on man if only for the sake of parody. For some unknown rea- 
sons, the thirteenth chapter of the book is devoted to the Jewish question, in which 
the author shows himself as an outspoken anti-Semite. 


L'ANNEE PSYCHOLOGIQUE. Publiée par Alfred Binet, Docteur és sciences, etc., 
avec la collaboration de MM. H. Beaunts, V. Henri, et Th. Ribot. Paris: 

G. Reinwald. 1903. Pages, 662. Price, 15 fr. 
The French Psychological Annual, published by Alfred Binet with the assist- 
ance of Beaunis, Henri, and Ribot, contains a number of valuable original con- 
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tributions. The first is by Malapert, an investigation of the sentiment of anger 
among children; the second, by Bourdon, on the difference of the sensitiveness of 
the two eyes; and the third by the editor himself, a series of investigations on 
handwriting, during the state of artificial excitement, on the measure of sensibility, 
on one-sidedness in both children and adults, on the state of distraction, on the 
influence of suggestion in determining the threshold of sensation. The last of the 
volume, pages 253 to 656, is devoted to bibliographical reviews in the domain of 
physiological psychology and anthropology, and essays on visions, audition, touch, 
taste and smell, perception, ideation, association, memory, reason, imagination, 
suggestibility, moral and religious sentiments, esthetic emotions, the instincts, the 
will and movement, pedagogical, pathological psychology, comparative psychology 
and general questions. 


OvuTLings oF PsycHotocy. An Elementary Treatise with some Practical Appli- 
cations. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D., L.L. D., Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1903. Pages, xxvii, 392. Price, $1.00. 

Professor Royce'’s Psychology is published as a volume in the Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional Library, edited by Nicholas Murry Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The editor says in the Introduction : 

‘*How and by what warrant do I pass from a knowledge of my own mental 
states to a knowledge and interpretation of the mental states of others? What are 
the primary evidences of mind? Into what and how few simplest units can my 
own complex mental states be broken up? What are the processes of mental 
growth and development, and what laws govern them ? 

‘If the student of psychology gains clear and reasonable convictions on such 
points as these, he has not studied psychology in vain.” 

Professor Royce's book is an attempt to answer these questions. In it he dis- 
cusses the definition of psychology, the physical signs of the presence of mind, its 
nervous conditions and general features, the sensory experience and mental im- 
agery, the feelings, devoting several chapters to the consideration of docility. The 
concluding chapter discusses the will. 


GRUNDZUGE DER PHYSIOLOGISCHEN PsycHoLocigz. Von Wilhelm Wundt, Professor 
an der Universitat zu Leipzig. Fiinfte vdllig umgearbeitete Auflage. Dritter 
Band mit 75 Abbildungen im Text. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann. 1903. 
Pages, ix, 805. 

Professor Wundt's third volume of the outlines of physiological psychology 
contains his investigations of our notions of time, pages 107-241 ; the phenomena 
of volition, 242-319; consciousness and the flux of concepts, 320-517; psychical 
associations, 518-641 ; anomalous states of consciousness, 642-677; general con- 
clusion, 677-755 ; and a discussion of the principles of psychology, 756-793. 
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The chapters on detailed investigations give us a clear insight into the labora- 
tory work of Professor Wundt, which is the prototype of all psychological labora- 
tories in the world. All other German and also all the American laboratories have 
developed after the precedence of the work of Professor Wundt, who can rightly 
be styled ‘‘the father of the psychological laboratory.” 

Though the interest in Professor Wundt's books is great, it reaches a climax in 
the last two chapters, which discuss in a masterful manner the relation of psychol- 
ogy to the natural sciences and also questions of general importance. Here we 
have a careful discussion of the basis of all natural sciences, the principle of cogni- 
tion, causation, teleology, mechanics and energetics, mentalism and vitalism, and 
the significance of the will in psychology. 

The last chapter discusses the conception of the soul. In this discussion Pro- 
- fessor Wundt substitutes the actuality of the soul for the idea of soul-substance. 
The soul is real not because it consists of substance, but because it is active; and 
its immateriality does not lessen its significance in the domain of science. 


L’ESPRIT SCIENTIFIQUE ET LA METHODE SCIENTIFIQUE. Par Louzs Favre, Directeur 
de la ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Méthodes dans les Sciences experimentales.”’ Paris. 
Librairie C. Reinwald. 1903. 

The author of this spirited pamphlet, Monsieur Louis Favre, the editor of a 
magazine entitled Bzbzotheque des Méthodes dans les Sciences experimentales; 
expresses his belief in the scientific method, finding the essence of science in the 
scientific spirit, which is a love of truth, and a truthful adherence to the results ob- 
tained. It is the scientific spirit that makes science, constituting its essence and 
unity. It causes the progress and the discovery of truth, and the rejection of error. 
When the truth is found, it insists on having its statement accompanied with the 
necessary evidence and proofs, and shows a desire to communicate it to others so 
as to make the truth known and loved and recognised. The scientific spirit should 
be and will be the most powerful factor of man's life, ruling all human affairs, 
The day will come when the scientific spirit will penetrate everything, and its 
dominion over the world will be established. 

Such are the conclusions of Monsieur Favre, set forth in a series of chapters 
with laudable zeal and insistency. 


Wuat Is MganinG? Studies in the Development of Significance. By V. Weilby. 
New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1903. Pages, xxxi, 352. 
Price, 6s. 

Lady Victoria Welby has devoted years of study to the word and the impor- 
tance of ‘‘ meaning,” and in the present work we have her views on the application 
of its science and philosophy. The first of it may be expressed in her own words 
as follows : 

‘We must, at least, look forward to the substitution of the Significian for the 
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Metaphysician,....and we shall attain to what has here been called binocular 
thinking; we shall not merely adopt or expound, we shall not even be content 
merely to develop, we shall account ‘For the great systems or the typical formulas 
of ancient or modern philosophy... .The true philosophy, like the true science, ap- 
peals to intelligence as intelligence....The true philosophy comes not to abstract, 
but to interpret; not to destroy, but to fulfil; not to give mere passive reflection 

but to prove itself the creative energy of mind,—a ray of that Light whereby we 
learn what beauty, what goodness, what love, in brief, what life in its highest sense 
may be.” 


UEBER DIE GRENZEN DER GeEWISSHEIT. Von Dr. Ernst Durr, Privatdocent in 
Wiirzburg. Leipzig: Diirr'schen Buchhandlung. 1903. Pages, vii, 157. 
Price, 3 Marks 50 Pfg. 

This pamphlet on the boundaries of certitude, written by Dr. Ernst Diirr, 
Privatdocent in the University of Wurzburg and a disciple of Prof. Oswald Kilpe-. 
defines the limits of cognition for the purpose of justifying religious belief. The 
author investigates the relation of epistemology to the several sciences and finding 
that consistency or absence of contradiction is the criterion of possibility, he comes 
to the conclusion that there is no absolute criterion of truth. He justifies what 
he calls scientific belief (perhaps better, belief of science), and also what is well 
described as ethico-metaphysical faith. His argument centres in the idea that the 
unity of the world represents and verifies the belief in God, which appears first 
as belief in the development of that which possesses worth and secondly in the 
hope of immortality. This is not the way in which faith naturally originates, but 
the author cherishes the confidence that he has succeeded in justifying it. 


A HistoricaL AND CRITICAL Discussion OF COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 
By Zdwin Cornelius Broome, Ph. D., Sometime Fellow in Teachers Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Co. Berlin: Mayer and Miiller. 1903. 
Pages, 159. Price, $1.00. 

It is not only interesting but important to know the requirements for admission 
to the colleges of acountry. This work has been done by Dr. Edwin Cornelius 
Broome in one of the Columbia University contributions, and we may say that 
this collection furnishes the means of watching the growth and the changes of uni- 
versity life of this country. 


EsguissE D'UNE EVOLUTION DANS L'HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. Essais par Vico- 
las Kostyleff. Paris: Félix Alcan, Editeur. 1903. Pages, 224. Price, 
2 fr. 50. 

The author characterises the evolution of mankind as being determined by an 
instinctive tendency towards a monotheistic conception of the universe,—a concep- 
tion which finds its first great spokesman in Spinoza, to whose life and works the 
second part of this spirited little pamphlet is devoted. 
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Tue Sout. A Study and an Argument. By David Syme. London and New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1903. Pages, xxxi, 234. Price, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

The author discusses the nature of life, of reflex action, of consciousness, tele- 
ology, instinct, and transformation. He takes great pains to refute Darwin and 
defend Paley's Natural Theology against modern innovations. He is quite anxious 
not only to deny a materialistic conception of the soul but to insist on the doctrine 
of mind as a substance. He says that ‘‘ mind is a real substance, and not a pro- 
duct, property or function of some other real or supposititious substance; that 
sensation and consciousness are not the accompaniments of nerve action in the 
brain only, but are concurrent with all nerve action whatsoever.” 


PHILOSOPHISCHE BIBLIOTHEK, BAND 45. IMMANUEL KANT, DIE RELIGION INNER- 
HALB DER GRENZEN DER BLOSSEN VERNUNFT. Dritte Auflage. Herausge- 
geben und mit einer Einleitung sowie einem Personen- und Sachregister 
versehen. Von Karl Vorlinder. Leipzig: Diirr. 1903. Pages, xcvi, 
260. Price, 3.20 Mark. 

The publishing house of Diirr of Leipzig announces a new edition of Immanuel 
Kant'’s ‘‘ Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason" edited and prefaced by Karl 
Vorlander. Kant's work needs no praise or characterisation, for it is sufficiently 
well known and has had a great influence upon the development of theology not 
only in Germany but also in England and America. Vorlander's preface contains 
a sketch of Kant's religious development in some ninety pages. 


EssAlI PHILOSOPHIQUE SUR LES GEOMETRIES NON EUCLIDIENNES. Par L.-¥. Dela- 
porte, Docteur en philosophie de l'Université de Fribourg (Suisse), Licencié 
és sciences mathématiques. Paris: C. Naud. 1903. Pages, 140. Price, 
3 fs. 50. 

We have in this book a brief but careful memoir on non-Euclidean geometry, 
containing in an appendix a recapitulation of the fundamental purposes of the sev- 
eral geometries and presenting in parallel columns the geometries of Lobatchevski, 


Euclid, and Riemann. 
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